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Prartrait of Tebeuil 


FRANS HALS, signed and dated 1627 
Panel: 55 x 4} inches. 


In the possession of the David M. Koetser Gallery, 9 Rose and Crown Yard, King Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 


) THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 75 CENTS 





DRESDEN CHANDELIER with SIX lower Branches, each to take THREE lights or ONE light, and above THREE Branches, each to take one light 
In brilliant and unrestored state. Height 33 inches; overall width 35 inches. When fully dressed the Chandelier shows TWENTY-ONE lights. 
Early X!Xth Century. 


LORIES LTD. “a 


89b WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : ANTIQUISTS, WESDO LONDON Cables : LORIES, LONDON 


ast MBER R 
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ad 
By Appointment 
Ayo to H.M. Queen Mary 
vy wr 
4 - 


LTD. 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


lili rhea 





ANTIQUE GLASS FRUIT BOWL ON SILVER STAND 
London 1795 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


i 
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| apenas PORCELAIN 
Dr. Wall period 1751-1783 ENGLISH & SCOTTISH 


SILVER SPOONS 


MEDIAEVAL 'TO LATE STUART 








and 


PRE-ELIZABETHAN 
HALL-MARKS ON 
ENGLISH PLATE 


IN THREE VOLUMES 





by 


COMMANDER GEORGE EVELYN PAGET HOW 
R.N.(Ret.), F.S.A.(Scot.) 
in collaboration with 


JANE PENRICE HOW 





WORCESTER CHOCOLATE CUP AND SAUCER 


Very unusual decoration in white and gold 


Circa 1775-80 Price £12 10s. Od. 


Obtainable from 
Messrs. HOW (E sdinburgh) Ltd. 


3 Pickering Place 








ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


SS MEP Fey 











a Diary Mees 
(3 oh 
Ng Dy): ° . 
op S Volume I is now out-and Volume II is at press. 
HL-t NO 
Volume III expected in 1953 
7 —_ 
r. | EONARD CROW 
* 4 ; 
ESTABLISHED 1908 - 7 
Price for the 3 Volumes : 
SPECIALIST IN ANTIQUE ENGLISH PORCELAIN 
- : Ordinary Edition — 45 Guineas 
Che OL English Ceramic Galleries De I Editi 105 Cui 
e Luxe Edition — 2 Guineas 





10 CHURCH ST., TEWKESBURY, Glos. 


Telephone No, 3261 


Telegrams : * Antiques, phone, Tewkesbury ** 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
rO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





— es 


Pair of Chippendale carved mahogany Armchairs 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of English and Continental Works of Art 
recognised as the most comprehensive in the World, including 


a large selection of curtains and fabrics 


44-52 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 2121 


ill 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART G A L, L EQRIES.  Speciatists in Antique | 


MEMBERS OI rue BRITISH ANTIQU I! dD 











ASSOCIATION) Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries 


and Embroideries 


\n antique needlework 
carpet with a design of 
varying floral bouquets in 
soft multi-colours on an 
ivory field. 


Size 12’ 0” by 87 6” 


6a Vigo Street, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.1 


Telephone: REG. 495] 
Telegrams; Viartlerie, Piccey, London 








On Instructions from The Rt. Hon, Lord Brocket. 


BRAMSHILL PARK 
HARTLEY WINTNEY, HANTS. 


9 miles from Reading, 3 miles from Hartley Wintney. 





1 he Remaining 


CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 


including 

Seventeenth Century Oak Side Tables, Jacobean Oak Sideboards, 

Knole Settee in Crimson Velvet 4 ft. 
FUDOR-JACOBEAN OAK REFECTORY TABLES 
Set of Four Italian Carved and Silvered Wood Floor Standards. 
Regence Carved and Silvered Wood Pier Table, Eighteenth Century 
Oak Settle. 
THE LEGENDARY “MISTLETOE BOUGH”™ COFFER. 
Two Sets of Six William and Mary Beechwood Elbow Chairs. 
James If Oak Joynt Stools. 

1,300 SQ. YDS. SUPER QUALITY PILE CARPETING. 
Seventeenth Century Oak Coffer, Figured Walnut Writing Table and 
Chests. 

Antique Wrought Iron Floor Standards and Table Lamps. 
FINEST QUALITY VELVET AND BROCADE CURTAINS. 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Carved Oak Four Poster Bedsteads. 
Jacobean Oak and Walnut Chests. 

COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE WEAPONS. 

Early Continental Armoires and Commodes, Lacquered Furniture. 


WHICH 


MESSRS. EGGAR & CO. 

















OPENING 


Debess Gallery 


Cc. E. DIX; MAJOR H. H. BLACKBURNE: L. V. SCULLY 








Paintings 
DUTCH, BRITISH SCHOOLS | 


Piccadilly Arcade * S.W.1 | 
MAYFAIR 0493 | 














Will Sell by Auction, ON THE PREMISES 
On Tuesday 22nd July, 1952, commencing at I! a.m. precisely. 


VIEW DAYS, SATURDAY AND MONDAY 19th and 21st JULY, 


1952, between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogues (price 2s.) may be obtained from the Auctioneers’ 
Office, 74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey. 


(Tel. Farnham 6221 2). 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS # 
Large dept. for Books on Art and Collecting 





All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three million volumes. 

We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines * Open 9-6 (incl. Sats. 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 





2s. 


CRAIG 
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HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 
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1 FINE ANTIQUE SILVER FOUR-PIECE TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 
By William Burwash and Richard Sibley 


London Hallmark 1808 Capacity of Teapot, 2 pints (approx.). 
P iP P PL 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 


A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
7s. 3d. post free. 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) 


Telephone: REGENT 1396 
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PHILLIPS SON & NEALE 


will sell by auction 


ON FRIDAY, JULY 18 


VALUABLE SILVER 
by direction of the Earl of Aylesford 


including a set of 4 George II Rococo 
Candlesticks, a pair of unusual William 
and Mary silver- gilt and porcelain 
Candlesticks, also Louis XVI and other 


Snuff Boxes, etc. 


Other sales will be held every Monday 


and Tuesday throughout the month. 


Catalogues and particulars from 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W.1 


WA) fair 2424 




















Gorringe’s 
AUCTION GALLERIES 


LEWES, SUSSEX 
CHIPPENDALE AND OTHER PERIOD FURNITURE 


woe ae 


A corner of one of our six well-lit Galleries 


NEXT SALE 
JULY 22nd and 23rd —_ 


Silver Plate, China, Ivories, Persian Carpets and Rugs 
ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., Lewes 
Phone 660 
*BEECHLANDS,” NEWICK 


The Contents of the Residence on 29th-30th July 


In conjunction with John D. Wood & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1 








W. & F.C. Bonham & Sons, Lid. 


Auctioneers and Valuers 


ESTABLISHED 1793 


hold 
SALES BY AUCTION 
of 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
FURNITURE 
EVERY TUESDAY 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


EVERY THREE WEEKS 


OIL PAINTINGS AND 
WATER COLOURS 


TWICE MONTHLY 


SILVER & PLATE 


EVERY SIX WEEKS 


Sd 
213-217 & 223-229 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 
Tel KENsington 2902, 4887 and 4888 


INQUIRIES REGARDING GOODS FOR INCLUSION IN FORTHCOMING 
SALES SHOULD BE MADE AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR BY LETTER 
OR TELEPHONE 


VALUATIONS UNDERTAKEN FOR PROBATE, INSURANCE, Pte, 


vi 








PUTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


ESTABLISHED 174 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES 


English and Continental Porcelain, Pottery, Objects of 
Antique Furniture etc. 
Old and Modern Silver, Plate and JEWELLERY 
Violins, "Cellos, Bows and Antique Musical Instruments 
Staffordshire Pot Lids, Baxter Colour Prints etc. 
Stamps; Rarities, collections, accumulations etc 


Art, 


Further particulars upon request. 


21/22 Dering St., New Bond St., London, W.1 


TELEPHONE—MAYFAIR 6622 




















By order of the Executors of the late Major W. R. D. Mackenzie. 


FAWLEY COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Sale of the Contents 
of this well-known Christopher Wren Mansion 
including 
GILT SALON FURNISHINGS, DRESDEN AND CUT-GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Twenty-two PANELS of CHIEN LUNG 
HAND-PAINTED WALLPAPER, Examples of REGENCY 
FURNITURE. VASES. CLOCKS and FIGURES mounted in 
ORMOLU. OLL PAINTINGS, SILVER, GARDEN STATUARY. 
Which 


Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


will Sell by Auction on 
MONDAY. l4tH JULY. 1952, and 4 subsequent days. 


CATALOGUES (price Is.) from the Auctioneers, High Street, Godalming, 
rel. 1722 (5 lines), and at Farnham, Tel. 5274 5, and Haslemere, Tel. 1207 8 
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BERT CROWTHER 


(SYON LODGE) LTD. 


Only Address: SYON LODGE, BUSCH CORNER, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


Syon Lodge is next door to Syon House Telephone : HOUNSLOW 2555 








{ simple and stately room circa 1700, The Wren style mantel is surmounted by some fine wood carving after Gibbons. 


There are many such panelled rooms at Syon Lodge, and there are always many hundreds of chimney pieces in stock, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE MANTELPIECES WROUGHT IRONWORK 


PANELLED ROOMS WORKS OF ART GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
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Prize 
, YEARS OF AGE 


25 Guineas 


For particulars apply to the Secretary 
ARTISTS HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS 


Artists House Manette Street London W.1 








(Charing Cross Rd.) 
GERrard 8286 











ARTISTS OF FAME 


AND 


PROMISE 


Opening July 12th 





bes Appelbee 
E. Bawden 
Charles Conder 
John Craxton 
Epstein 

Esteve 

Forain 

Lovat Fraser 
Charles Ginner 
Spencer Core 
Law reine e Gowing 
Dunean Grant 


Derek Hill 


and young 


Ivon Hitchens 
Frances Hodgkins 
Augustus John 
W yndham Lewis 
Luce 

Bateson Mason 
André Masson 
Henry Moore 
John Nash 

Paul Nash 

Ben Nicholson 
John Piper 

Mary Potter 


artists not previously exhibited 


Ceri Richards 

W. Roberts 

Sickert 

John Skeaping 

Matthew Smith 

Ruskin Spear 

Stanley Spencer 

Steer 

Tissot 

Keith Vaughan 

Jack Yeats 
etc., ete. 








r ’ 
The 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London * Whi: 3375 











M. KISLING (254 in Win.) 
Buste de femme nue, 1927 


(Kisling was a friend of Modigliani and Soutine, with 
whom he shared the famous studio at 6 Rue Joseph Barra.) 


From the Current Exhibition 


at the 


CRANE GALLERY 


South King Street 
VIanchester 


KISLING + VLAMINCK 
LAURENCIN 


also Paintings by 
THE “POETIC REALITY” GROUP 
CAILLARD, LIMOUSE, CAVAILLES 
HUMBLOT, PLANSON. ete. 


(All these artists are already represented by three or four paintings 
in the Musée d’ Art Moderne, Paris.) 
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JACQUES O'HANA LTD. 


9 SOUTH BOLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.5 


FROBISHER 6822 By appointment only 


. tou Zz ainters 
/ 
of the 


19th and 20th 
Cas turies 





eee: also in association with ———om 


872 ) N 
Mayfair 3835 SHIP IN PORT 1 FE. BOUDI 


TWENTY BROOK STREET GALLERY LTD., 20 Brook Street, W.1 



































= + Jahn 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION Telephone: REGent 5288 


o at 36 HIGH ST., OXFORD. Telephone: Oxford 4197; and 34 READING RD., HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Telephone: Henley-on-Thames 11 


DECORATIVE AND PERIOD 


CARPETS AND RUGS 
ANTIOUR TAPESTRIES 
PU ANTPURE 


EMBROTDERY, ETC, 
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\ FEW OF THE EXHIBITORS AT THE 
SECOND 


Brighton Antique Dealers’ Fair 


iS SS a 








MARGARET CADMAN | *i: so 
J 7) J L 
kine Furniture, Porcelain, 


. MARGARET TREVOR- 
Pottery and Enamels aa Pease 
15 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 A N I lO L KS 
lelephone: Kensington 5601 


Principal : Michael T. Venis 
25 SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 


iicaienes Dbinas sates 22 SHIP STREET 52 MEETING HOUSE LANE 
BRIGHTON 1 BRIGHTON 1 
STAND No. 7 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Cables and Telegrams : **Tremar, Brighton” 


BRIGHTON ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


DIRECT EXPORT TO 
, 99 ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Cables: ‘*Antiques,” Brighton, England 





MEMBER OF BRIGHTON AND HOVE ANTIQUE DEALI RS’ ASSOCIATION 


+ 


EK. A. COLMAN GEOFFREY VAN 


ae Antiques and Decorations 
Period Furniture and Porcelain q 


Works of Art 
High-class Repairs of Furniture and China 
33 KENSINGTON GARDENS l'elephone : 
BRIGHTON 1 


Brighton 27050 


10 BEAUCHAMP PLACE Telephone : 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


Kensington 393! 





lelephone : Brighton 2552 Worthing 918 Steyning 3268 


JOHN FILEMAN 


Glass Chandeliers and Antiques 


HUGH WILLIAMS 


Period Furniture 


126 MONTAGUE STREET 


4 UPPER NORTH STREET, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


29 HIGH STREET 
BRIGHTON 1 


STEYNING, SUSSEX 
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Under the Patronage of 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


THE SECOND BRIGHTON 


Antique Dealers Fair 


(Sponsored by the Brighton and Hove Antique Dealers’ Association) 


President: WILLIAM TEELING, Esq., M.p. 


at the 


CORN EXCHANGE. BRIGHTON 


from 


Wednesday. July 16th, to Saturday. July 26th, 1952 


(excluding Sunday) 


OFFICIAL OPENING 


on Wednesday, July 16th, at 12 noon by 
HER HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE 


Admission b/= including tax. Open Daily 11 am—7 p.m. (Sat. 9 p.m.) 


EXHIBITS MAY BE PURCHASED AND WILL OFFER 
OPPORTUNITIES TO ALL LOVERS OF ANTIQUES 


WoL Oy UBL LUD LEY Ny BU Bi ON UN Oey BUN Cp Oy UND CE UNG Le Oy UNE EN UN LE UE LE es 
Se8> Swag DOO LESION LIS EIS PEEING LF INS LS EOS (PIE INS LS DOR ENN 5 at ey 
SE UM A, WOEKD SZ RBZ ye Kat yP TEXDsZ TED KR ZyC K3 ZC TEXD A WEKDSZ O39) 2 
COGS LOGS LS OGSYGLOGS LY CGBSL OC GSGLY CGS LP OGDS LP CGGSGLGGISBL ODS 








J. M. 


| have the greatest selection of 
SAMARKANDS in colourings of 
Gold, Mauve, Pink, Blue, Grey, 
Purple, Green and Coral 

Also a great selection of 
PERSIAN RUGS 

| have a very large collection 
of AUBUSSON CARPETS and 

RUGS 


Some of the rarest pieces of 
NEEDLEWORK 


| carry the largest stock of 
NEEDLEWORK in London 


EXPERT CARPET AND TAPESTRY 
RESTORER AND CLEANER 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ALL TRADE ORDERS 


: 
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: 
5 
5 
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ss: ‘‘Pontarpets, Padd, London 


OR Artes Deal in Anti ae » ies, 
PONTREMOLI (3 fosmid" Bats 
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Telephone: Paddington 6664 


By Appointment Specialist in Needlework to H.M. Queen Mary 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 
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Fine English needlework carpet of Elizabethan design, size I4ft. Sin. by l0ft. 2in. Pale 
yellow ground with other colourings in subdued shades of pink blue, green, brown and gold. 


oS, * 5 wo tf : 
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D. & J. WELLBY LTD. 
18 & 20 GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 2612 3 s 
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1648 Grinling 


N January 18th, 1671, John Evelyn made an impor- 
C tant entry in his diary: ‘‘This day I first acquainted 

His Majesty with that incomparable young man 
Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an obscure place 
by meere accident as I was walking neere a poore solitary 
thatched cottage, in a field in our parish neere Sayes 
Court.” Peering through the window Evelyn espied a 
young man copying in wood a crucifixion by Tintoretto. 
““He opened the door civilly to 
me, and I saw him about a work 
as for the curiosity of handling, 
drawing and studious exactness, 
I had never before seen in all my 
travells.’’ Grinling Gibbons ex- 
plained to his visitor that he had 
retired to this remote spot so 
that he could work without 
interruption. Asked whether he 
was “‘unwilling to be made known 
to some greate man” the young 
artist replied that ‘‘he was yet 
but a beginner” but he would 
accept £100 for his carving. ‘‘In 
good earnest,” Evelyn wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘the frame was worth 
the money, there being nothing 
in nature so tender and delicate 
as the flowers and festoons 
about it.” 

At Whitehall Palace, a fort- 
night later, Gibbons showed his 
carving to the King. Charles II 
admired the elaborate work but 
he was more interested at that 
moment in his new friend, a 
certain “‘Mrs. Nelly.” The 
Queen liked it well but foolishly 
gave ear to ‘‘a French pedling 
woman who us’d to bring peti- 
coates and fanns and baubles out 
of France (who) began to find 
fault with severall things in the worke, which she under- 
stood no more than an asse or a monkey.” 

Gibbons was twenty-three when Evelyn ‘‘discovered”’ 
him and the diarist observed that he was “‘likewise musical, 
and very civil, sober and discreete in his discourse.”” The 
only reliable clue to his birth and origin is contained 
in a quaintly worded letter to Elias Ashmole with regard 
to the casting of his horoscope—‘‘a consarne of great 
consiquens.”” ‘‘I would fain know,” wrote Gibbons, 
“‘waser I shall have good sucksess or no.”’” He 
enclosed a note from his sister stating that he was born 


GRINLING 
A portrait after Sir Godfrey Kneller 
(in the National Portrait Gallery). 





Gibbons 1720 


at Rotterdam on April 4th, 1648. In his youth Gibbons 
lived in Belle Sauvage Court, Ludgate Hill, and he 
is said to have carved a pot of flowers over a doorway 
which was of such delicacy that it ‘shook surprisingly”’ 
with the motion of coaches and carriages rumbling 
over the cobbles. 

“‘Good sucksess” pursued Gibbons all his life. Neither 
““Mrs. Nelly” nor the ‘‘peticoates and baubles’’ from Paris 
could deprive him of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Fire of 
London. Wren needed his ex- 
quisite embellishments for the 
new St. Paul’s and the City 
churches. The nobility and the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
swamped him with commissions. 
His Royal patrons included each 
sovereign from Charles II to 
George I. ‘‘The carving of the 
foliage,’’ remarked a Continental 
critic on first seeing his work, 
“‘is so slender that it quivers 
when you touch the panelling 
below.’ Content only with the 
best himself, Gibbons wrote to a 
client: ‘“‘I help all things will 
pleas You wen You see it for I 
indevored it as much as in me 
lais, but if you should mislick 
enny thing, You may be shoer to 
Command, Sr, your ombell and 
obigent Sarvant, Grinling Gib- 
bons.” 

As Master Carver in Wood 
to George I Gibbons received 
one shilling and sixpence a day. 
For wainscoting he charged three 
shillings and sixpence a yard or a 
cherub’s head for the same price. 
A pulpit cost £10, a throne 
for Canterbury Cathedral £70. 
For the carvings in the choir of St. Paul’s he received 
£1,333 7s. 5d., and the receipts for work carried out at 
Blenheim totalled over £4,000. Enormous as his output 
was Gibbons would express surprise today if he could see 
the vast array of carvings that has been ascribed to him 
since his death. In rare instances, as at Chatsworth, he 
might have excused the error. For there the enrichments 
of Samuel Watson, a local craftsman, reflect something of 
the genius of Gibbons in giving to wood ‘‘the loose and 
airy lightness of flowers.” 

GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH, F.S.4 


GIBBONS. 
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Issued by The British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited, whose members are available to assist and advise the public. 


A free 


booklet, giving members’ names and addresses, may be obtained on application to The Secretary, The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Limited, Bank Buildings, 16 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 
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DORCHESTER-on-THAMES 


OXFORDSHIRE 
FACING ABBEY PHONE—WARBOROUGH 101 
(LONDON—HENLEY—OXFORD—STRATFORD ROUTE) 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA a - sce 
AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES a 
THE PROMENADE - CHELTENHAM 
Several 18th Century small chests of drawers Telephone 2580 


—————4 


Fruitwood, Walnut, Holly, etc. 
We hold a fine collection of 


GREENWOOD & CLARK Antique Jewellery, Silver and Objets d’Art 





























” . . 
“GEORGIAN ANTIQUES Visit The Old Bouse, 
ALWAYS HAVE A GOOD SELECTION OF HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
CHOICE i8th CENTURY PIECES OF FURNITURE, etc. AND SEE A QNE, OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS or 
2I BROAD STREET, BATH One visit is not enough—you will come again. *Phone: SEAFORD 2091 
TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED Telephone 5850 





























ISHOPS of OLD ENGLISH SA. R. CHALLIS, Lid. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


IDEFORD LTD. F U R N IT U R E 95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 























ALFRED C. PEMBERY now ar 
HALL and ROHAN LTD. DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


aa S. Rly. Stn. le. M.B.A.D.A. Tel.: Whitchurch 151 
For Antiques of all Descriptions + om onan 


° Fine Antique Furniture, Mantels and Decorative Pict 
20 The Mall, Clifton, BRISTOL pctlnann eat ve Pictures = 


TELEPHONE 34212 




















ARCHER GALLERY 


303 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.11 
GORDON F REDERICK Exhibitions of 


Antiques PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, POTTERY, 


TAPESTRIES 
42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 ‘xis 












































REPAIRS to Antique Silver undertaken by skilled craftsmen: new 
A, HAYMAN & { O ivory insulators fitted to teapots; Estimates given. Parcels should 
. 


by registered post to 
ANTIQUE DEALERS, JEWELLERS AND VALUERS ANTIQUE DEPT. - 245 HIGH ROAD 
SILVER, CHINA, GLASS AND BRIC-A- BRAC amesWalker =: "adi Guukeetenes 

reatham 2001 (10 lines) 
5 _QUEEN’S CIRCUS, CHELTENHAM 


‘'S HOTEL TELEPHONE 5049 


J. T. PITMAN E.B. SOUHAMI 


20 HIGH ST., and 7 ICEN WAY, DORCHESTER 15, PRINCES ARCADE 


Telephone 546 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Antique China, Glass, Silver, Furniture & Jewellery 











Antique Textiles, Brocades, 
Velvets, Embroideries 


ST. SWITHUN’S HOUSE ~~ a speciality 


2 miles South of Carfax (centre city) on the Radley-Abingdon Road 
Choice Antique Furniture, Silver 
China, Persian Carpets and Rugs 
Mrs. FLORENCE K. JONES Phone : Oxford 85520 











Telephone: REG 7196 INTERESTED TO PURCHASE 
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DAVID BLACh & SONS 


| BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET, W.lI 


have on exhibition and for sale 


one of the most carefully 
chosen collections of Antique 
English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works 


of Art in Great Britain and 


America. 


We are always desirous of pur- 
chasing for cash any of the 
aforementioned Works of Art. 


Telegraphic Address: 
* DAVIBLACK, LONDON” 


Telephone: 
REGENT 3851 


716 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











wh lsea Porcelain was first made 
and view the important specimens in our 
Sloane Square Gallery 


| Visit Chelsea 


TILLEY & CO. (antiques) LTD. 


2 Symons Street, Sloane Square, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


We can offer a pair (one illustrated above) of rare jugs 

of the earliest known Chelsea China of the triangle period 

civca 1745, moulded with overlapping leaves, the ends of the 
stalks forming the four little feet. 


Every piece carrté ur certificate of date and factory, and is guaranteed genuine 
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ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


NEMBERS OF TH NTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 
Old English Silver 


WE CARRY AN INTERESTING STOCK OF USEFUL SILVER CHIEFLY 
OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


We also wish to purchase Old Silver, Jewellery 
and Objects of Art 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING 


Established 1790 Telephone 3724 





























ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Fine Art Auctioneers 

| Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Messrs. Foster, 1810 
(Late of Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1) 

| 
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Queensberry Hall, 47-49 Harrington Rd., S. Kensington, S.W.7 


Telephone: KENsington 8689 





Weekly Sales of Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, Silver, and Works of Art generally 
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Trorp—NANT-GARW One of a pair of plates painted landscapes BottromM—SALTGLAZE 4 coloured sauceboat with pears in relief. c. 1750 
Impressed marks. c. 1818 WORCESTER: Hexagonal tray pencilled in black. Marked. c. 1755. 
CHELSEA: A silver-pattern Dish painted flowers. Raised DERBY Barrel-shaped mug painted flowers. c. 1760 
anchor period. c. 1750-52 WORCESTER: Tray with monogram ‘AES’ bow and arrow. Marked 
BOW Plate with applied prunus border, painted ‘“‘famille c. 1775 
rose” flowers. Painter's mat c. 1755 BRISTOL: Rare sauceboat, leaf-shaped Marked. c.1775 


iLL IN MINT CONDITION. 


Photographs and details of other pieces in stock sent on request 


Giinifred Williams (Antiques) Fine Old Porcelain 
36-38 South Street, EASTBOURNE, Sussex 


Telephone 780 OPEN SATURDAYS Telegrams: Antiquity, Eastbourne 

















M. BERNAR 


has the honour to invite you 
io an Exhibition of 


FLOWER PAINTINGS 


of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries 


NOW ON VIEW 


Daily 9.30 a.m.—5.30 p.m. (Sat. 9.30 a.m.—l p.m.) 


21, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


(The Exhibition will remain open until Thursday, July 31st.) 
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First London Exhibition 


of Paintings by 


DENIS PEPLOE 


July 10th—August 2nd 
Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. 


Saturday 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


HAZLIITT GALLERY 


{, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, §.W.1. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 
LEAVING ONESELF OUTSIDE 


ON 


HERE are times when justice 
demands that a critic visiting 


a gallery should somehow 
leave himself outside. The sub- 
jective element, the ‘‘I like . . .” 
—and even more the ‘‘I do not 
like . . .”".—can so warp judgment. 
One is less likely to go wrong 
in over-enthusiasm than in that 
curious cold acceptancy which can 
settle on the mind like a heavy fog 
when the mood is unsympathetic ; 
for enthusiasm at least lights the 
work so that its qualities can be 
appreciated. But the fog blinds. 
All this I realised on the very 
threshold of the impressive loan 
exhibition of works by Delacroix 
at Wildenstein’s ; for I knew that 
with every reason even my own 
intellectual approval of his art and 
my enthusiasm for the Journal, 
arrayed against me, I was almost 
impervious to his onslaught. There 
had been an incident when, to 
illustrate my book, The French 
Masters, I had chosen to represent 
Delacroix with his drawing of a 
lion’s head from the British 
Museum : an instinctive choice of 
something not really typical, not 
fundamental Delacroix. 

Inside Wildenstein’s the allergy 
held. The strange thing about it 
is that this artist is not one person 
but half-a-dozen. Surely one 
should make sympathetic contact 
with one of them; for, as your 
brain and eyes assure you, each is 
a brilliant and enormously capable 
painter, and each is absolutely 
sincere. This is no mere eclectic, 
able at will to parody other men’s 
styles: his own passion outstrips 
them. Rubens, for instance, whose 
spirit stands so often at Delacroix’s 
side, is out-Rubensed by such a 
work as ‘‘The Lion Hunt.”’ That 
swirling maelstrom of yellow and 
red where the forms are almost 
entirely lost in the violence of the 
action belongs to the wildest of our 
contemporary Expressionism. Shown in the Expressionist 
exhibition now on at Roland, Browse, Delbanco’s gallery, it 
would lead the whole school, so full of personal feeling is it, 
personal feeling which conveys itself with arbitrary colour 
and form. Can this really be by the same artist who could 
paint that portrait of ‘‘Mme Henri Riesener,”’ with its linear 
exactitude and a preoccupation with forms which David 
would have honoured? Or the “‘Greece Expiring on the Ruins 
of Missolonghi”’; or the drawings of animals ; or those vast 
creations of classical subjects planned to symbolise the Four 
Seasons which are on loan from Brazil? Then there are the 
theatrical pieces. As always when a Frenchman touches the 
theatre these are brilliantly stagy, purely rhetorical affairs. 

I wonder whether it is this element of the theatrical 
which stands between us and the art of Delacroix. As a 
romantic he thought it was life which constrained him; but 
was he, in fact, so much a romantic that only life heightened 
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MRS. MARGARET MAIR. By RaeEBurN. 
From the Exhibition of British Old Masters at Leggatt’s Galleries. 
PERSPEX’s Choice for the Picture of the Month. 


to the pitch of theatricality, of literary purple, could really 
move him ? In the ‘‘Greece Expiring,’’ for instance, the affair 
is operatic: Greece in the guise of a tragedienne and in a 
costume straight from the theatrical costumier’s is obviously 
declaiming her woes in magnificent verse or receiving her 
applause after a passage of brilliant coloratura and a sus 
tained finale, while the all-conquering Turk does his best to 
keep out of the limelight upstage. Interestingly in that 
picture there is a lifeless hand protruding from the fallen 
masonry which really moves one. 

The same reaction comes when one looks at ‘‘The Bride 
of Abydos”’ ; and here, let me confess, that I have as deep an 
antipathy to Byron’s theatrical romanticism as to that of 
Delacroix, and to all that appertains to the orientalism of 
the Near East. Quite obviously I am the very worst subject 
for appreciation of life at the Byronic-Oriental-Delacroixian 
theatrical remove. And quite obviously I had failed com- 
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FLOWER PIECE. By Racuet Ruyscu. 
From the exhibition ‘‘Flower Paintings’’ at Bernard’s Gallery. 


pletely to leave myself outside Wildenstein’s. I enjoyed the 
drawings ; I enjoyed the early portraits: in each case the 
least characteristic of Delacroix’ works. I paid lip service 
to the brilliance of his colour, and tried to see it in the 
historical perspective which makes him a pioneer of scientific 
impressionism (though I do not like the oleaginous way he 
puts his colour on, with the, to me unpleasing, sticky effect 
one meets later in some of Renoir’s landscapes). Other than 
that I will not deny his qualities—indeed, one cannot—but 
still he is not for me. It is nevertheless excellent to have the 
opportunity of seeing this most notable collection of his 
work, since we in Britain are not at all rich in examples, 
and none will deny his importance in the history of European 
art nor his part in moving it into the new dimensions wherein 
it so unrestrainedly disports to-day. Messrs. Wildenstein 
with their wide connections can serve wonderfully in such a 
way, and on this occasion have again done so. 

There was one other occasion when, if I did not leave 
myself outside, I went rather fearfully into a quite other 
exhibition : that of Ivon Hitchens at the Leicester Galleries. 
Hitchins is one of those modern men who so deliberately 
concentrates upon his own kind of vision and method of 
expressing it that, if you do not see eye to eye with him, 
you will see precisely nothing at all. Of course, if you are 
one of those to whom the unusual demands a rhapsodic 
response for fear you are not apparently ‘‘in the swim”’ it is 
easy to do your rhapsodising in front of Mr. Hitchens’ 
pictures, for they are not fundamentally difficult. They are 
palpably what their titles assert: woodland glades which 
lead away down long vistas to pools of deep blue water. 
One need only stand back and half-close one’s eyes to see 
them in this representational aspect. Mr. Hitchens, however, 
exercises the modern right to transfer these to his canvas 
in his own way. The colour is heightened to decorative 
brilliance; the forms are reduced to almost shapeless 
smudges juxtaposed to emphasise the colour but having 
little variation of colour within themselves. A pure rich 
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blue smudge for the pool, brown or grey uprights for tree 
trunks, and so forth. His use of long horizontal canvases, 
however unwelcome by museum and gallery curators, 1s 
most admirably suited to decoration in a modern home ; 
and it is well to remember at times that pictures do not 
exist solely in exhibitions of pictures but are part of the 
interior decoration of our homes. 

The problem which arises out of all this is whether we 
lose much more than we gain by this reduction of landscape 
almost to abstraction. And here it becomes again practically 
a personal matter. I have deliberately to see the virtues and 
as deliberately to prevent myself being annoyed, or at least 
worried, by the shapelessness of the shapes. They have a 
monotony and a lack of interest because of it. They are 
singularly meaningless in themselves, though the whole 
conception of landscape of which they form part may have 
meaning. The point is underlined by a photograph in the 
catalogue of the artist painting one of these pictures in the 
midst of precisely the kind of natural scenery which he is 
transferring to the clearly shown canvas. All about him are 
the most delicate and exquisite forms; on the canvas are 
the most crude and elemental ones. I am prepared to 
believe that the green of the natural scene was a little 
unrelieved (though its beauty would lie in its infinite and 
subtle gradations), and that here Mr. Hitchens scored a 
point. 

All of which goes to show that as an zsthete and a critic 
I believe with Constable that ‘‘there is always room for a 
natural painter,” and that Mr. Hitchens does not, or at 
least refuses to cast himself for the role and is one of those 
who, as Hazlitt said, ‘‘think that not to copy nature is the 
rule for attaining perfection.” 

At the other extreme, where natural form and colour 
dictate absolutely, stands such an exhibition as that at 
Bernard’s Gallery in Ryder Street. Here is staged a show 
of Flower Paintings of the XVIIth, XVIIIth and X1Xth 
century, where the artists have almost entirely subordinaied 
themselves in the craftsmanship of perfect representation. 
We know that these exactly arranged flower groups, their 
vases, their minutely presented insects and dewdrops were, 
in fact, most deliberate arrangements. We know that, 
especially with Dutch artists of this kind in the great days, 
there was often a novelty interest in new types of blossom 
as the known species mounted from hundreds to thousands. 
But the claim lay ina perfection, first of decorative (though 
seemingly free) arrangement, and then in the power of the 
artist to present something like a tromp d’eil. Infinite care 
was taken over each blossom. There is a legend that Rachel 
Ruysch, one of whose works from this exhibition we repro- 
duce, would take literally years in perfecting one of her 
flower pieces. Yet the result looks spontaneous—the dew 
is wet on the petals of the rose. 

It is that very quality of the artistry which can use 
nature and yet disguise its interference which so often is the 
secret of our pleasure in the Old Masters. They seem not to 
be forcing their methods on us, for only when we come to 
analyse the work do we realise how much personality has 
gone into it. This month has been rich in exhibitions of 
Old Masters: the Dutch and Flemish at Slatter’s, the 
predominantly Flemish at Paul Larsen’s, and English at both 
Agnew’s and at Leggatt’s. Then, for those who will make a 
pilgrimage of sheer delight, a loan exhibition from the 
Hunterian Museum of Glasgow is showing on the upper 
floors of lovely Kenwood House at Hampstead. 

This Hunterian Collection is a legacy from the great days 
of collecting and connoisseurship; for William Hunter, that 
wise physician who became the first professor of anatomy at 
the Royal Academy, was able to acquire his pictures (and 
the wonderful collection of coins, books and manuscripts 
which have not left Glasgow) at exactly the right time. So he 
made his ‘‘Gentleman’s Cabinet,”’ and at his death, after a 
brilliantly successful career in London, bequeathed :t to 
Glasgow, where it now forms the Hunterian Museum. It was 
an excellent idea to bring the pictures to London and to 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


show them at Kenwood, for there they are enshrined in 


just the XVIIIth-century atmosphere Hunter would have 
loved. Many of the pictures are of the finest quality. Most 
remarkable among them, though not the greatest, are the 
two by George Stubbs which Hunter commissioned, ‘‘The 
Nylghau” and ‘‘The Moose.’’ His commissions to ‘‘that 
excellent painter of animals” as he called him, were for his 
own anatomical studies in comparative anatomy; to-day 
they are fascinating works of art. One of the most precious 
of the pictures shown is an exceedingly fine small Rembrandt, 
‘“The Entombment” which he secured for 12 guineas. Most 
charming, a portrait of Hunter by Allan Ramsay. The 
pictures which should ‘‘draw the Town” out to Kenwood, 
however, are the three Chardins, ‘‘The Cellar Boy,” ‘“The 
Scullery Maid” and the larger ‘‘A Lady taking Tea.” With 
this temporary loan addition to its own pictures Kenwood 
House has an unrivalled showing of Old Masters. 

The exhibition at Leggatt’s Gallery of Old Masters yields 
another opportunity to see fine works, chiefly English, 
though one should write British, for the presence of a most 
delightful large portrait of ‘‘Mrs. Margaret Mair” is by 
Raeburn and will probably prove the most attractive of the 
exhibits. It is, indeed, charming; the portraiture verging 
into a subject picture of this grand old Scots lady at her 
spinning wheel, as thcugh she would leave the useless 
English fine ladies to waste their time posing against classical 
columns and such nonsense. A large Gainsborough of the 
4th Earl of Harborough, very red-coated despite the title 
of Rev. Robert Sherrard, earns admiration rather than 
affection. This will go to the second and third rooms, 
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where eight quaint period views of Chiswick House by 
Ruysbrack the Younger lead on to a number of small but 
very lovely Constables and to a most interesting set of fifteen 
oil sketches by Turner. These are a very rare showing, for 
Turner usually utilised his genius with water-colour for his 
sketches, but here has turned to a thin oil medium and has 
achieved the most brilliant results. 

Agnew’s also are showing fine English pictures with 
several important Gainsboroughs, including a “Self Portrait’; 
the ‘‘Charles 1’ by Van Dyck from the Earl of Radnor’s 
Collection; and a most attractive Romney portrait of 
‘Richard Palmer,” one of those idealised representations of 
young men which none could do better than Romney. 
Visitors to this exhibition must take care not to miss the two 
precious miniatures in the middle of the room, for they 
happen to be by Holbein and Hilliard, than whom the world 
knows no greater miniaturists. They announce an exhibition, 
which will be on when these notes appear, of that modern 
Italian with the Renaissance quality, Pietro Annigoni. 

One other exhibition where there was no need to forgo 
either one’s critical or emotional self was the show of 
French Masters at the Lefevre. The best of this kind are 
so rapidly disappearing into public galleries or jealously 
guarded private collections that we go to any dealer’s 
exhibition expecting a good deal of the second rate or the 
second line of artists. This show at the Lefevre is full of 
truly important works by the best men. The famous ‘‘Cing 
Baigneuses” by Cézanne stands over against another painted 
drawing by Daumier, ‘‘Three Nudes” for interesting com- 

Continued on page 20 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW-—The Importance of Being Vague 


DELIGHTFUL little breeze blew up recently 
A between two well-known contemporary art critics. 

Eric Newton, commenting on the work of Frances 
Hodgkins at the Tate, committed himself to the definite and 
unqualified statement, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion, after 
years of familiarity with her art, that she is one of the three 
greatest colourists that ever lived.’’ Perhaps this was intended 
to evoke a gasp of surprise in informed circles, as indeed it 
did ; but when Mr. Douglas Cooper got his breath he spoke 
for a legion of us by demanding equally precise information 
as to which of the world artists of all time were honoured by 
inclusion with Miss Hodgkins. He added—and I for one 
could not agree more—that Miss Hodgkins was ‘‘a modern 
artist whose work is drab, decoratively inept, and emotionally 
tepid.” To this onslaught Mr. Newton came up in fine 
style. 

““My other two colourists, if Mr. Cooper is still 
curious to know, are Veronese and Carpaccio, with 
Simone Martini as a close runner-up. Next on my list 
come Matisse and Bonnard.” 

Whereat Mr. Cooper and all the rest of us were counted out ; 
especially as Mr. Newton had weighted his punch with the 
contemporary argument of absolute subjectivity : 

“*Please note ‘my’ list.’’ 

So Frances Hodgkins took her place without further dispu- 
tation as a colourist above Titian, Rubens, Velazquez, 
Vermeer, Turner, Constable, Chardin, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and all comers. If the subject under discussion had been 
Matthew Smith one would have understood the dictum 
without accepting it; but as Miss Hodgkins, whatever her 
so elusive merits, paints in a medium of pea-soup and green 
water we only stood back marvelling at the subtlety of Mr. 
Newton’s highly individual vision. 

The other extreme of this all-too-semantic utterance 
came in a broadcast on and by Lucian Freud. It was called 
‘Some Thoughts on Painting,” and Mr. Freud’s own contri- 
bution was interesting enough: good Third Programme 
stuff. 

It was introduced by “‘the poet’’ (I quote the announcer) 


Nanos Valaoritis. The ‘‘the poet” definition demanded, I 
felt, a little elucidation. Had it been Jules Superveille, 
Eluard, or some other of the French poets who do a side-line 
in Gallic rhapsody on art ; had it been Edith Sitwell... . 
But then it would have been impertinent and unnecessary 
to introduce the introducer as ‘‘the poet.” At the risk of 
somebody telling me that in ‘‘his list’’ the three greatest 
poets in the history of world literature are Dante, Shake- 
speare and Nanos Valaoritis (‘‘please note ‘my’ list) I will 
confess that until that moment I had never heard of Mon., 
Herr., Signor, Senor, Senhor, Domnule, Sudar, Gospodine, 
Zotni or Ofendi Valaoritis. As myself the editor of an Outline 
of Literature I may have missed something if Nanos 
Valaoritis is really a professional poet with a resounding list 
of published works to justify the title. 

However, this is beside the point; for the point is the 
importance of not coming to it in the reckless manner 
which would have wrecked anyone with less resilience than 
Mr. Newton. Nanos Valaoritis gave a marvellous perfor- 
mance of ebullience and loquacious enthusiasm. Unendingly 
the word “‘like’’ bubbled to the surface. The spate of similes 
—mark of the true Dionysian—compared Mr. Freud’s, to 
me rather restrained and tight, work to everything in heaven 
and earth and the waters under the earth. There were no 
Newtonian mathematics, none of this two and two make four 
business which simply invites somebody to demand which 
two and what for! One began to understand why, at least 
for the purpose of this broadcast, the gentleman was described 
as ‘‘the poet.” We felt we had been warned, even if his 
most inflammatory name were not enough. And we remem- 
bered the signal service which that equally convulsive poet 
Guillaume Apollinaire did for the French moderns and the 
song he made about work otherwise unspeakable and 
beyond the pale of definition. Or Max Jacob. Or that 
Italian pyrotechnic poet Filippo Tommaso Marinetti, 
rhapsodist of Futurism and author of those moving lines : 

‘*Tzang—Tumb—Tuumb 
Taratata ta—pic-pac—pum—tumb.” 
But maybe I have wandered from the point. 
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FRENCH PAINTINGS 

in the 

GWENDOLINE E. DAVIES 
BEQUEST. Part | 


BY K. E. MAISON 


Fig. I. Honoré Daumier. 


Noctambules. 


REAT donations or bequests to national museums 
ts have become rare events in our time, especially so in 

Europe, where it happens but rarely that a collection 
of works of art is brought together with a view to its being 
bequeathed to one definite art gallery. However, it is only 
a very short time since Dr. Gachet made his magnificent 
gift to the Musée du Louvre, when news of a bequest can 
be reported which, as a whole, is of still greater impor- 
tance than the Gachet Donation. The recipient of the 
bequest is the National Museum of Wales in Cardiff, a 
museum which hitherto could not have boasted of a Depart 
ment of Painting in any way more remarkable than that of 
any other British provincial museum. 

The late Miss Gwendoline E. Davies, whose collection 
of paintings and drawings the Cardiff Museum inherits, was 
not entirely unknown as a lady of artistic tastes. At Gregynog 
Hall, the splendid Welsh mansion which Miss Margaret 
Davies shared with her late sister, annual music festivals 
were held which attracted a numerous and select audience, 
and their private printing press published a considerable 
number of fine books, including several in Welsh. Although 
Miss Davies’ activities as a collector of pictures began early, 
the visitor to the collection which is now exhibited in Cardiff 
might easily be misled into assuming a 
perceivable development of taste, from ; aus 
English landscape painting to Old Masters 
and, finally, to French Impressionists ; this, 
however, would be a misconception. The 
two splendid Manets, for example, were 
acquired in Paris in 1912 and 1918 respec 
tively, while the Botticelli ‘‘Madonna and 
Child”’ entered the Collection in 1915. The 
large Greco “‘Christ led to Calvary,”’ again, 
was acquired ten years later than an extra 
ordinarily good Boudin of the Venetian 
period and five years after the three 
magnificent Cézannes, but almost at the 
same time as a ‘‘Cattle Fair’’ by Thomas 
Barker of Bath. It may be, though, that 
the two pictures by this painter have found 
their way into the Davies Collection because 
of Barker’s Welsh origin. 


Fig. II. Honoré Daumier. 
Déjeuner 4 la Campagne, 
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However, what is really significant in regard to the 
formation of the Gregynog Collection is the fact that Miss 
Davies was one of the very first collectors in Britain to 
appreciate and acquire French XIXth-century pictures 
other than by Corot or the Barbizon School. The exhibition 
of her masterly Cézanne, the ‘‘Barrage Francois Zola,” in the 
little museum of Bath in 1918 was perhaps the first occasion 
when a painting by Cézanne was publicly shown in England, 
but it was certainly for the first time that this was done in a 
public gallery. This is the place to mention the name of the 
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is a special article on these eight pictures in preparation, 
I shall now only mention a few the authenticity of which is 
quite beyond dispute. Outstandingly fine are two paintings 
which have been ‘‘missing”’ for forty years, though they have 
been repeatedly reproduced in the Daumier literature— 
namely, the two small but important panels from the 
Rouart sale (1912): ‘‘Ouvrier dans une Rue,” a picture of 
great beauty and strength, though only measuring 5 by 6} in., 
and the well-known romantic ‘‘Noctambules,” the beautiful 
night-scene with two bourgeois on a bridge, gazing at the 
moon (Fig. I). A second version of the ‘“‘Déjeuner 4 la 
Campagne,” from the famous Lemaire Collection (Fig. II) 
can be found recorded in the early Daumier literature only ; 
it appears that it was last mentioned by Klossowski in 1923. 
It is an unusually bright picture for Daumier, which differs 
from the version in the Oskar Reinhart Collection in minor 
details only. 

No assembly of French Masters formed during the first 
decades of our century could possibly be without the almost 
obligatory examples by Corot. Among the three in this 
collection—all bought before 1g10—the ‘‘Souvenir of 
Fig. III. J.-F. Millet. Les Bacheronnes. Castel Gandolfo’ is the oustanding picture. Admirers 














Fig. IV. J.-F. Millet. Les Etoiles Filantes. 


late Hugh Blaker, at that time curator to the Bath Museum, 
a painter and, perhaps, marchand amateur, whose influence 
in artistic matters was paramount at Gregynog Hall for 
many years. To quote Mr. John Steegman, keeper of the 
Department of Art of the Cardiff Museum : ‘‘Hugh Blaker’s 
inspired guidance, and Miss Davies’ courage in following it, 
enabled her to acquire first-rate examples of Daumier, 
Manet, Renoir, Monet, Degas, Cézanne, van Gogh and 
Gauguin at a time when those masters were by no means 
widely appreciated in England.” 

Among the French painters who alone concern us now, 
Honoré Daumier is numerically best represented in the 
Davies Bequest ; there are two drawings, a very fine water- 
colour and no fewer than eight paintings. Critics are likely 
to be a priori convinced that among eight paintings by 
Daumier hardly more than two will be genuine. As there 





Fig. V. Auguste Renoir. 
Jeune Homme et Jeune Femme Assis. 
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Fig. VI. Auguste Renoir. 
La Parisienne. 


of Corot’s later work may remember 
it from the exhibition of French 
landscape painting at Burlington 
House in 1949 (No. 182). 

Qualitatively outstanding, again, 
are some of the five works of 
another of Daumier’s contempo- 
raries, Francois Millet. Although as 
a painter not of the calibre of 
Daumier or Delacroix, he shares 
with these two artists the fate of 
being considerably underrated in 
this country. In his ‘‘Baicheronnes” 

(Fig. III), Millet depicts three 
peasant women returning from the 

forest and carrying heavy bundles of 
faggots: though unfinished, the 

quality of a truly forceful, sombre 

and masterly picture is already 
prevalent ; it also attracted much 
attention at the London French 
Exhibition of 1932, and it has since 

been shown once or twice. About 

twenty years earlier Millet painted 
another fine picture, one of the 
versions of his favourite theme, ‘‘Le 
Semeur,” also shown at the 1949 
Exhibition at Burlington House 

(No. 193). Generally unknown, 
however, is the very unusual and 

poetic composition entitled ‘‘Les 

Etoiles Filantes” (Fig. IV), which, 

as is probably rightly surmised in 

the catalogue description, is likely 

to have been inspired by the story 

of Paolo and Francesca. It is ‘ 
interesting to note that Alexandre 
Dumas pére, who probably had 

it from the artist, was the first 

owner of this picture. At the Dumas sale in 1882 Henri 
Rouart acquired it, and Miss Davies bought it at the Rouart 
sale in 1912. 

While Daumier, Corot and Millet were still living, 
Renoir painted ‘‘La Parisienne,’’ a masterpiece from another 
world, painted in a different technique, in a different style, 
with a different outlook on life and on art. The ‘‘Parisienne’”’ 
(Fig. VI) is a charming young woman, dressed entirely in 
blue, standing before a plain pale blue background which 
unnoticeably changes to pale green towards the lower edge 
of the picture. A life-size composition, dated 1874. It is not 
certain whether the ‘‘Parisienne’’ was among the Impres- 
sionist works refused by the jury of the Salon, but in any 
case the picture was exhibited at the famous first Impres- 
sionist Exhibition the year it was painted (No. 143), and it 
was sold to Henri Rouart. When Miss Davies acquired it at 
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the Rouart sale, she brought here one of the most important 
Renoirs this country is likely ever to boast of. How it could 
have happened that a picture of such outstanding quality 
and importance, and at the same time of such charm and 
popular appeal, remained practically unknown for forty 
years is difficult to understand. 

The only other Renoir in the collection, a composition of 
a young peasant couple seated in a landscape (Fig. V) is a 
fine and important example of Renoir’s late style ; it needs, 
however, a great deal of enthusiasm and conviction for the 
frequently heard thesis that the late Renoir only was the 
truly great painter, to regard the ‘“‘Jeune Homme et Jeune 
Femme Assis’ of 1912 as a finer work than the ravishing 
*‘Parisienne.”’ 


(The photographs are by permission of the 
National Museum of Wales.) 
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Fig. I. Acer platanoides engraved on Plate VIII of Fig. II. 
Miller’s book. 





Chelsea plate copied from the preceding engraving. Red anchor mark. 
Formerly in the Bellamy Gardner collection. 


BOTANICAL PAINTING on CHELSEA 


PORCELAIN 


HE scope of this short paper is confined to a considera- 
tion of the type of flower painting on Chelsea in which 
the subjects are depicted with sufficient fidelity to 

entitle them to be regarded as true botanical representations 
and not merely the fanciful creations of a decorator’s skill. 
This restriction rules out all the numberless instances in 
which the familiar floral bouquet and scattered sprays are 
depicted, for effective and charming though such Meissen- 
derived subjects be, they cannot be regarded as serious 
attempts at the portrayal of the flowers which form them. 
Quite different are the examples where a careful study has 
been made and recorded ; sometimes resulting in an effect 
of exquisite beauty, at others presenting a somewhat laboured 
and even heavy appearance. 

The Chelsea glaze and paste, at the period with which we 
are concerned (commonly called raised anchor and red 
anchor, and covering the years 1750 to 1758 approximately), 
made a superlative foil for rich enamel painting, and the 
effect was greatly emphasised by the restraint of form and 
absence of subsidiary decoration which characterises this 
section of the Chelsea output. These considerations enabled 
Chelsea flower painting often to stand at the very summit of 
ceramic art, and the complete result well repays an unlimited 
amount of careful and appreciative study. 

The type of decoration at present under consideration 
separates automatically into two distinct sections, and these 
will be dealt with under the headings of Hans Sloane type 
and Naturalistic. 

Considering first the Hans Sloane variety, it is necessary 
at the outset to explain the reason for such an odd-seeming 
but well-recognised term. The story commences in 1673 
with the three-and-a-half acre plot at Chelsea which the 
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Apothecaries’ Company leased from Charles Cheyne, and 
which they proceeded to transform into a botanic garden. 
Hans Sloane, born in 1660 in Co. Down, studied physic and 
became a celebrated naturalist, settling in London after 
a sojourn in Jamaica. He purchased the Manor of Chelsea 
from the second Lord Cheyne and became in this way the 
landlord of the Apothecaries’. In 1722 he conveyed the 
Physic Garden to the Company at a yearly payment of £5, 
imposing also, amongst others, the condition that annually 
for forty years, fifty different plants, dried and mounted, 
were to be lodged with the Royal Society. A certain Philip 
Miller was installed as gardener and curator, and proved 
himself an outstandingly clever man. In addition to a 
monumental Gardener’s Dictionary he published two folio 
volumes in 1760 entitled Figures of the Most Beautiful, 
Useful and Uncommon Plants described in The Gardener's 
Dictionary, exhibited on Three Hundred Copper Plates, 
Accurately Engraven after Drawings taken from Nature with 
the Characters of their Flowers and Seed-Vessels, Drawn 
when they were in their greatest Perfection. To which are 
added, Their Descriptions, and an Account of the Classes to 
which they belong, accordirg to Ray’s Tournefort’s and 
Linnaeus’s Method of Classing them. The engravings are 
progressively dated from 1755 to June 1760, and it is apparent 
that the majority of the Chelsea copies were taken from the 
earlier plates of the work. The plants were drawn by a 
number of artists, the majority being by Richard Lancake, 
with the remainder divided in decreasing numbers between 
John Miller, G. D. Ehret, Houstoun and Bartram. The 
engraving was done by J. Mynde, T. Jefferys and John 
Miller (whose name often occurs as J. S. Miller, and once as 


J. S. Muller). 
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Fig. III. 
glaucis conis biuncialibus laxis engraved 


on Plate I of Miller’s book. 


Abies piceae foltis brevioribus, 


Of the first hundred engravings, taking us to July 1756, 
nine are stated to be from drawings by Ehret, forty-eight by 
Lancake, one by Houstoun and the remainder anonymous. 
In his Preface Miller explains that he had to decide to curtail 
the scope of the work “‘ after a few numbers were published,”’ 
and it is amongst these and the remainder of the earlier 
issues that we must expect to find the originals for Chelsea 
red-anchor painting. All which have been located personally 
belong to the earlier part of Miller’s book. 

The term Sir Hans Sloane’s plants was employed con 
temporaneously, as existing Chelsea catalogues prove, and it 
is obvious from them that the new-fangled decoration was 
considered a great novelty. The designation has persisted 
to the present day, and has indeed been extended to indicate 
any decoration which portrays plants arranged in a somewhat 
formal manner, with or without the addition of dissected 
portions. 

It seems possible to draw a distinction here and to 
claim that examples which have dissected parts, seed- 
vessels, etc., were copied from an actual engraved plate in a 
botanical work, Miller’s or some other, while those which 
show rather more freedom of arrangement and are devoid of 
dissected accessories, were painted by the artists from actual 
specimens supplied by or obtained from the Physic Garden 
situated less than half a mile away. Apart from the obvious 
and proved use of Miller’s illustrations, there are other 
probable sources for this decoration ; for instance, there is the 
Curious Herbal, of which the first volume was published in 
1727, illustrated by Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell from Physic 
Garden plants. The tracing of these origins is an ever- 
interesting occupation. 

So far as the effect of these botanically correct decorations 
is concerned, it must be admitted that there is rather 
frequently an appearance of heaviness and stiffness, not to 
be wondered at under the circumstances. Too often the 
subject seems to occupy almost the whole available space, 
making the plate or dish or whatever it may be masquerade 
as an engraved page designed to instruct rather than to 
please. Occasionally there are specimens which are exces- 
sively odd-looking, from the nature of the plants depicted. 
One which was seen recently showed some species of cactus, 
and the effect was rather of a sprawling mass of hairy marine 
worms. On the other hand, many specimens present an 


Fig. IV. Chelsea plate copied from the 
preceding engraving. Red anchor mark. 
Formerly in the Author's collection. 


Fig. V. Chelsea plate of slightly later 
date, with extraneous adjuncts. Red 
anchor mark. In the Author’s possession. 


extremely beautiful appearance. The only concession to 
pure decoration which the artists allowed themselves lay 
in the frequent addition of insects. This is clearly seen in 
the plate illustrated in Fig. II, which is most faithfully 
copied from the Acer platanoides of Miller’s book (Plate VIII) 
which is shown here in Fig. I, but with the addition of four 
insects very happily placed. 

In Fig. III there is a reproduction of the first engraving 
in Miller’s book, Abies piceae foliis brevioribus, glaucis conis 
biuncialibus laxis, and in Fig. IV the Chelsea artist’s adapta- 
tion ; it will be noticed that slight modifications have been 
necessary in order to utilise the round shape of the plate, and 
that the customary insects have been added. Incidentally 
the title of the engraving demonstrates the cumbersome 
method by which botanists had to describe plants at that 
time ; it isin marked contrast to the modern usage, instituted 
by Linnaeus. 

Fig. V illustrates a plate of slightly later date, in which the 
scientific precision of the painting is somewhat modified by 
the addition of unrelated accessories. The effect is not by 
any means unpleasant, although the decoration is rather 
indifferently done. These matters of the quality of the work 
and the injudicious mixture of subjects lead one to consider 
that the artist in this case may have been one less developed 
in artistic experience. 

The second type of botanical painting will probably find 
more general acceptance than the strictly scientific repre- 
sentations we have just been considering. In it, while the 
specimens are shown with all necessary detail and exactitude, 
they are far removed from any suggestion of being taken from 
illustrations to a treatise on botany; rather it is as if the 
artist had tried to enshrine the freshness and beauty of 
the flowers he was painting, and to preserve them on the 
surface of the porcelain. Surely it must be agreed that he 
succeeded. 

It would be satisfactory to know the identity of this 
superlative artist, but there seems little hope of achieving 
this enquiry. All that is certain is that only one artist was 
responsible for this particular work and that his period of 
activity was short. Examples of his painting are found, in 
my experience, only on raised-anchor wares, and all but one 
of the several in my collection are marked. It is obvious 


that the same artist painted the subsidiary flowers on a few 
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of the fable-decorated pieces which have a raised-anchor 
mark. Several in my collection have flowers surounding a 
central panel of animaux fantastiques or of fables, which are 
definitely by the same hand as the flower-decorated pieces 
under discussion. His work is by no means even relatively 
plentiful, and he most certainly had no part in the painting 
of the Hans Sloane variety, nor any in the ordinary, deliber- 
ately pretty and often rather meretricious painting of floral 
bouquets on so much red-anchor marked ware. 

There can be no doubt that the flowers we are concerned 
with were painted from actual studies made of fresh speci- 
mens, but whether directly on to the porcelain or through 
the medium of recorded notes is less certain. Most probably 
the latter course was the one followed, although as a practical 
artist I cannot avoid a wonderment at the effect of freshness 
and truth which resulted if they reached the porcelain by 
way of preliminary studies. Amongst the examples here 
shown there is one which tends somewhat to support the 
idea of preliminary work, on account of the juxtaposition of 
two flowers, a hyacinth and a rose, which do not now 
normally flower together. Yet even this may be an erroneous 
observation, for it is quite possible that the hyacinth at that 
time was not forced to the extent it now usually is, and its 
flowering time may well have coincided with that of early 
roses. So far as the insects go, the butterflies are by no 
means always of recognisable species, but the beetles seem 
much more familiar, while the caterpillars and grubs are the 
most lifelike of all. Are these differences due to the relative 
degrees of mobility possessed by each type ; were the cater- 
pillars and grubs the most easily studied, the best ‘‘sitters’’? 








Coming to a consideration of the actual specimens shown 
here, there is first in importance the large dish illustrated in 
Fig. VI. This is the one which makes me a little uncertain 
as to the painting having been done from actual specimens 
or from studies, owing to the presence of a hyacinth and a 
rose. The blue hyacinth is very exactly observed, even to 
the small terminal spur. Equally observant is the treatment 
of the pink rose, which for all its opulence has three of its 





Fig. VII. Chelsea deep dish. Unmarked. 
In the Author's collection. 





Fig. VI. 

Chelsea moulded 
dish. Raised anchor 
mark. In the Author's 
collection. 


leaves attacked by the disease known to gardeners as ‘‘black 
spot. 

The flower itself is shaded very delicately with hatch- 
ing and cross-hatching, yet all done with such delicacy as 
to give a wonderful effect of the texture of the petals. There 
is another rose on the dish shown in Fig. VII, again pink and 
shaded by the same method, but of a different variety from 
the well-loved old cabbage rose on the octagonal dish. This 
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Fig. VIII. Raised anchor mark. 


In the Author's collection. 


Chelsea dessert dish. 


second flower has a freedom of form which is surprisingly 
modern. Beside it there is a gloriously drawn yellow 
anemone, shown almost in profle and with wonderful 
perspective. In both these dishes the foliage plays an 
important part in the artistic effect ; of the two the second 
example is probably the finer in general result. 

Next to be mentioned is the leaf-shaped oval dish in Fig. 
VIII, perfect, alas, until disaster overtook it and its com- 
panions in the collapse of a shelf some years ago. In this 
there is the welcome presence of a blossom of Gentiana 
acaulis, the only occurrence known to me of this particular 
flower on Chelsea. It is accompanied by a lily of Testaceum 


variety and a spray of Jasmin, and is without insect com- 
panions. The gentian might perhaps be thought to compare 
a little unfavourably in tone with the actual flowers in my 
alpine garden, but no one who has tried to capture on paper 
the effect of that incomparable blue will scoff at our artist's 
result. 





Fig. IX. Chelsea leaf-shaped dishes. Raised anchor marks. 


In the Author's collection. 
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Fig. X. Chelsea cup. Raised anchor mark. 
In the Author’s collection. 


The delightful pair of small leaf-shaped dishes in Fig. IX 
have the addition of insects to offset the anemone and the 
lily, and there are several both outside and inside the 
octagonal cup in Fig. X, which has as its main flower one 
of the Ranunculacez. It is observable that all these speci- 
mens, and every comparable example which has come under 
my notice, including the fable subjects to which our artist 
has added his flowers, have one thing in common, namely a 
chocolate-brown line on the edge. Unfortunately, this 
device is too usual on Chelsea porcelain of this period for any 
special significance to be attached to it. 

Most cordial thanks are due to Mr. W. D. John for 
generously lending his copy of Miller’s book to supply a 
deficiency in my library. 
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EQUELS are notoriously prone to failure, but in 
S electing to follow their outstandingly successful 

exhibition of City Plate last year with another of the 
Corporation Plate and Insignia of England and Wales the 
Goldsmiths’ Company have provided, not a pale echo of the 
former, but its natural corollary, which is undoubtedly of 
equal interest and attraction. This is the first time that the 
towns and cities of the southern part of the British Isles have 
joined forces in such strength to reveal the treasures they 
possess. Although selected pieces have appeared in public 
at various general exhibitions, the great majority are now 
making their debut, and many must have returned to London 
for the first time since they left their makers’ shops. 

The scope of the exhibition is wider than that of last 
year, in that it includes a representative display of maces, 
swords and other mayoral insignia in addition to the plate 
dignifying the proceedings of the corporate bodies. The 
maces have been carefully chosen from the large number of 
examples in existence to illustrate their development through 
the centuries, with particular emphasis on the earliest known 
forms which possess great antiquarian interest. The student 
may pursue the transformation of the mace from its basic 
form as an offensive weapon, through the intermediary 
stage, when it still retained its basic form with the addition 
of arms or badge, to the final phase, in which the arms on 
the original base knop assume greater emphasis than the 
warhead, resulting in the reversal of the former base into 
a crowned head with Royal arms and emblems. 

The earliest maces shown are the XVth-century example 
from Hedon with five others of slightly later date from other 
places. The XVIth century is represented by seven examples 
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CORPORATION PLATE 
and INSIGNIA at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall 
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Fig. I. The Reade Salt of Nor- 
wich. 153 in. high. Norwich, 
1568. Maker’s mark: an orb 
and cross. 


—from Stratford-on-Avon, Arundel, Hartlepool and else- 
where—while there are fifteen in the following century, of 
which the Marlborough mace demonstrates the alterations 
which the Restoration brought to those maces which had 
been ordered under the Commonwealth. Wokingham and 
Newbury, among other towns, contribute good examples of 
the XVIIIth century, and the study is brought up to date by 
the inclusion of the mace made this year for Berwick-on- 
Tweed to the design of C. J. Shiner. 

Oars are held by a number of coastal towns as emblems 
of admiralty jurisdiction over the waters of the ports, and a 
variety of these is included, of which one of the earliest is 
that of 1670 from Lostwithiel, remarkable for the excellent 
engraving of the Royal arms, while the fine silvergilt oar 
from Boston, by Benjamin Pyne of 1725, calls for mention. 
It returned to the Corporation in 1938 after ror years in 
private possession. 

The swords in the exhibition include the magnificent 
Mourning and Lent swords of Bristol, with their wealth of 
XVth- and XVIth-century ornaments, and the XVIth- 
century Pearl sword of London, reserved for the greatest 
occasions of State. Other fine examples come from Lincoln, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, Thetford and other towns. 

Further examples of regalia include the Waits’ collars 
and badges from Norwich and Exeter of the XVIth century ; 
the famous Wakeman’s Horn from Ripon, the only known 
example of such an instrument, which ultimately became 
adopted as the charge of the town’s arms ; town criers’ and 
sergeant-at-maces’ badges; and the mayor’s theatre ticket 
and Oyster Gauge, an exact reproduction of the bivalve, 
both from Colchester. 

It is natural that the plate of corporate bodies, whether 
College, Livery Company, or Corporation, should centre 
round the demands of eating and drinking, and the exhibition 
committee confesses to an almost overwhelming choice of 
examples of drinking vessel of every type in its task of 
selecting the pieces to be shown. It is a matter for consider- 
able regret that King’s Lynn could not see its way to lending 
the ‘‘King John”’ cup, which by over a century is the earliest 
known English cup and cover, and in consequence the earliest 
piece to be shown is the Bodkin cup from Portsmouth of 
1525, one of the seventeen known examples of the so-called 
“Font” cups. The next earliest is the Lee cup, also from 
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Fig. II. 
mark: IB, pierced mullet below. 
which the dish was cut by a thief in 1831 can be clearly seen. 


Rosewater Ewer and Basin from Bristol. 1595. Maker’s 


The junction of the pieces into 


Portsmouth, dating from 1590, followed by Bristol’s example 
of 1597, and once the next century is reached fine cups are 
numerous. Of unusual form is the cup and cover from 
Evesham of 1659, with its heavy fluted stem and very large 
cover, which is made with a foot to serve as a salver for 
presenting the cup (Fig. III). There are several examples 
of the ubiquitous ‘‘Steeple’’ cups of James I’s reign, and a 
number of the charming small wine cups of that period 
from Kingston-on-Hull, St. Albans and Bridgwater. 

There are many tankards, flagons and porringer form cups 
in corporation possession and a worthy selection is included. 
Guildford has lent the two earliest examples of tankards of 
1602 and 1620, followed by that of 1624 from Newark. 
There is a good peg tankard from Richmond, Yorks, and 
Sudbury has lent its interesting example connected with 
Sir Edmund Berrie Godfrey, engraved with scenes of the 
Great Fire of London and the Plague. The porringer cups 
are headed by Oxford’s gold example of 1680, one of the 
only two pieces of old English gold in municipal possession, 
and there are fine silver examples from Liskeard, Colchester 
and other places. Norwich and Bristol contribute magnifi- 
cent flagons of 1618 and 1634 with finely embossed and 
chased decoration. 

XVIIIth-century cups include the highly ornate piece 
of 1772 which was originally presented by the City of London 
to Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor at the time of the John Wilkes 
controversy, and now again the property of the Corporation 
(Fig. VII). The body has applied plaques chased with the 
utmost precision representing on one side the Lord Mayor 
in procession in his State coach, and on the other emblematic 
figures of London and Britannia supported by Fame, 
Justice and Liberty. The quality of the chased work, which 
is exceptionally high, must have contributed largely to the 
cost of the cup, which the contemporary inscription values 
at £200. 

There are only six standing salts in all in municipal 
possession and four of these are exhibited, headed by the 
Reade salt of 1568 from Norwich, a noble example and one 
of the finest pieces of early English provincial plate extant 
(Fig. I). This is followed by the plain drum salt of 1589 
from Richmond, Yorks, and the two-tiered salt with pyramid 
finial of 1615 from Portsmouth. Of particular note is the 
scroll salt of 1633 from Bridgwater, the earliest known of its 
type. 

Of the twelve rosewater ewers and dishes recorded in 
corporation possession, the earliest comes from Guildford ; 
the ewer is a London piece of 1567, while the dish is from 
Antwerp, 1543. Both these bear the arms of John Parkhurst, 
Eishop of Norwich from 1560 to 1574, a native of Guildford. 
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Fig. III. 


Standing Cup and Salver Cover. 
Maker’s mark: TG. Cup rr} in. high. 


Evesham. 1659. 


Finest of all in quality of workmanship is the Norwich ewer 
and dish of 1617, with its frieze of tritons and mermaids. 
The vicissitudes that dog the survival of rare pieces are 
well shown in the Bristol ewer and dish of 1595 (Fig. II). 
The latter was stolen in the riots in that town in 1831, 
cut up by the thief into 167 pieces and offered by him for 
sale to a local silversmith. The latter secured the apprehen- 
sion of the thief, patiently reassembled the jigsaw puzzle and 
by riveting the pieces to a back plate restored the dish to life. 

Equally cold-blooded was the disposal by certain towns 
of their inheritance of plate in the years following the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. Boston, for example, 
in 1837 held an auction of their entire possessions, even 
including the maces and oar already mentioned. As recently 
as last year they were able to recover the standing salver of 
1662, which is now shown. Shrewsbury, in contrast, have 
been equally fortunate in having presented to them last year 
a fine cup and cover and matching tankard of 1654, which 
the town had originally presented to one of its former mayors 
for his good offices in fighting plague in the town. These 
two pieces also are on view. 

The pieces shown last year at the City Plate Exhibition 
were not on the whole remarkable for their associations with 
persons of particular prominence in their day, though there 





Fig. IV. Pair of Candlesticks. Hereford. 


1666. 9} in. high. 


By Charles Shelley, 
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Fig. V. Plain Ewer. Oswestry. One of a pair by David Willaume, 
Jr. 1738, with the arms of Arthur Trevor the donor, afterwards 
Viscount Dungannon. 


were exceptions, such as the Seymour salt, originally 
Catherine of Braganza’s property, the Pepys ewer and dish 
of the Clothworkers’ Company, and a few others. Corpora- 
tion plate, however, shows a much larger proportion of 
interesting personalities, due to the call of local patriotism 
and the custom of making discreet gifts in return for parlia- 
mentary support or other services. Sir Hugh Middleton, 
goldsmith, friend of Sir Walter Raleigh and improver of 
London’s water supply by the New River, is recalled by 
three cups of 1616, which he gave to the towns of Denbigh, 
Ruthin and Oswestry. Charles Earl of Carlisle, Earl 
Marshal of England, presented the cup of 1701 to Carlisle. 
Speaker Arthur Onslow gave the interesting salver of 1738 
made from Queen Caroline’s Great Seal, and beautifully 
engraved with its replica, to Kingston-on- Thames (Fig. VI). 
Bath has sent the fine silvergilt salver of 1733 commemorating 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to that city in 
1738, while from Newcastle-on-Tyne comes a fine tureen by 





Fig. VI. Salver made from the Great Seal of Queen Caroline, 
presented to Kingston-on-Thames by Speaker Onslow. By Henry 
Herbert, 1738. 16 in. long. 





Fig. VII. The Brass Crosby Cup of the Corporation of London, 

by John Romer, 1772. 21in. high. The scene on the cup represents 

the Lord Mayor in his State coach with the Tower, Mansion House 
and other buildings in the background. 


Paul Storr presented to Admiral Collingwood by the Newcastle 
Volunteer Infantry in recognition of his services at Trafalgar. 

There are some remarkable monteiths and punchbowls 
in the exhibition. Outstanding is the silvergilt bowl and 
cover from Stamford of about 1685, supported on dolphin 
feet and chased with husks, which holds three and a half 
gallons. Equally fine is Hastings’ plain bowl of 1727, made 
from the silver of the Coronation canopy of George II, 
carried by the Barons of the Cinque Ports and engraved with 
throned figures of the king and queen. Monteiths come from 
Great Yarmouth, Morpeth, Liverpool and Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

There is considerable rarity and charm in the smaller 
pieces. Newark’s set of thirteen beakers, one with cover for 
the mayor and the remainder for the twelve aldermen of the 
day, dates from 1688 and is undoubtedly unique. The few 
candlesticks include a fine pair of 1666 from Hereford, with 
hexagonal bases and fluted stems (Fig. IV), and there is a 
pair of giant size of 1743 from Salisbury. Liverpool’s oval 
tobacco box of 1690 is redolent of the lengthy and leisurely 
discussions of the city fathers of the past, and Chichester’s 
gold enamelled snuffbox of 1756, an unusual possession for a 
corporation to boast. A rare domestic piece for a corporation 
to possess is the beautifully proportioned ewer of 1738 from 
Oswestry, one of a pair of that year by David Willaume, 
Junior (Fig. V). 

The exhibition includes in its scope some interesting 
modern pieces, amongst which we should mention the rose- 
water dish designed by Professor Gleadowe, with its appro- 
priate decoration based on the hallmarks of London, Shef- 
field and Birmingham, presented to the Birmingham 
Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association on their golden 
jubilee by the Goldsmiths’ Company. Among a few pieces 
of foreign plate the outstanding example is the Globe cup by 
Abraham Gessner of Zurich, late XVIth century, tradition- 
ally the property of Sir Francis Drake, presented to the city 
of Plymouth during the war by the National Art-Collections 
Fund. 

The Exhibition remains open into August, and should on 
no account be missed by the many devotees of the silver- 
smiths’ art. 
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Fig. I. A small, well-proportioned Pembroke table of the 1790 
period, veneered with curl mahogany, satinwood and tulipwood. 


UMMER sunshine, invigorating air, the sea and the 
S downs, Regency architecture, a Royal Pavilion decorated 
and furnished in Regency style and, finally, a dalliance 
at will amongst a multitude of pleasant objects, made in 
more leisurely times, and all assembled in one compact and 
central building, where they can be handled and bought, or 
just admired—what more could one ask ? 
All but the first are guaranteed at Brighton between 





Fig. II. A Hepple- 
white mahogany 
secretaire book- 
case, veneered and 
cross-banded with 
curl mahogany,the 
frieze and cornice 
inlaid with satin- 
wood. 


Fig. III. Two of 
a set’of six late 
XVIIIth -\century 
mahogany chairs, 
a sofa table of the 
same period, an 
Empire footstool 
and a group of 
Chamberlain 
Worcester porce- 
lain. 
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BRIGHTON ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 








Fig. IV. A mid-XVIIIth-century mahogany ‘‘spider”’ gate-leg table, 
daintily ‘‘turned.”’ 


July 16th and 26th and, judging by past records, one has as 
good a chance of finding the first there as anywhere else. 
The dates mentioned cover the run of the second annual 
Fair, sponscred by the Brighton and Hove Antique Dealers 
Association and which is being opened by Her Highness, the 
Princess Marie Louise at 12.15 on July 16th. Thereafter, 
the Fair will be open each weekday from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
except Saturdays, when closing time is 9 p.m. 

The venue is the Corn Exchange, a building of con- 
siderable interest and character, which stands adjacent to the 
Royal Pavilion and incorporates much of the Royal Riding 
School of the Prince Regent. Between twenty and thirty 
exhibitors are showing wares to suit a wide range of tastes 
and pockets. Antique furniture, musical boxes, silver, plate, 
jewellery, porcelain, glass, enamels, pottery, pewter, Persian 
rugs, needlework and a host of other desiderata of the 
collector and homemaker of taste will be represented. 

Our photographs show a small selection of the exhibits. 
The 1790 period mahogany Pembroke table, Fig. I, is well 
proportioned and small, measuring 22 in. in width by 2 ft. 
6in. in length. The larger surfaces are veneered with a lively 
mahogany curl and the top is banded with satinwocd inside 
ebony lines, with an outer cross-banding of tulipwood. 
Inlays of the same woods are used on the legs and frieze. 
The dainty Directoire clock is of ormolu, on a marble base. 

The Hepplewhite Sheraton period is represented again 
by the curl mahogany veneered and cross-banded secretaire 
bookcase, Fig. II, which frames delightfully an apple green 
Worcester dessert service of the 1810 period. 

In Fig. III, the group comprises two from a set of six 


Fig. VI. A 
desirable selec- - 
tion of the 
colourful and 
finely modelled 
porcelain made 
between 1750 
and 1800. 








Fig. V. A Regency rosewood table, which combines many uses. 


late XVIIIth-century mahogany chairs, a sofa table of the 
same period and an Empire footstool. On the table, a pair of 
Chamberlain’s Worcester wine coolers, with flowers in 
brilliant colours, flank a Worcester yellow ground jardiniére. 

The mahogany spider gate-leg table, Fig. IV, a particular 
favourite of the mid-XVIIIth century, is much sought to-day. 
It is dainty, useful and, to have survived two hundred years 
of service, obviously much stronger than it looks. 

The Regency period has bequeathed to us many useful 
ideas for dual-purpose furniture and, although borrowing its 
own furniture outlines from antiquity, it has also proved a 
fount of inspiration to our contemporary designers. Fig. V, 
a rosewood combination table inlaid with brass and dating 
from circa 1815, provides, in its small dimensions, a table 
with fall flaps, a writing-drawer and a work-box. On it are 
a Rockingham tulip vase, circa 1800, a Bow dancing girl, 
circa 1770 and a Derby gallant, circa 1770. 

Fig. VI shows some more colourful and finely modelled 
porcelain, made between 1750 and 1800. The Chamberlain 
Worcester dish, circa 1800, in the centre, is marked, richly 
gilded and finely painted with a river scene, showing 
Worcester Cathedral in the background. The handsome 
Duisberg urns, circa 1795, with their floral bouquets, are 
also marked. Notable are the Bow pierrot and nun of 
circa 1755 and the Derby white bird of 1760. 

















THE SUMMER EXHIBITION OF 
FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 


Fig. I. 


century 


One of a pair of fine XVIIIth- 
Irish Chippendale card-tables. 
Formerly in the collection of the late 
Randolph Hearst, St. Donats Castle. 


ONNOISSEURS of antique furniture and works of 
( art can gratify their taste and, at the same time, assist 

the National Playing Fields Association, by visiting 
this superb exhibition. Actually admission is free, and in the 
fifty-page illustrated souvenir catalogue of nearly two 
hundred outstanding exhibits there is full value for 2s. The 
truth is, therefore, that at 144, New Bond Street some hours 
of free pleasure await all art lovers, and Partridge’s give the 
proceeds from the catalogues to an excellent charity. 

Where everything selected for display is outstanding, and 
at a Partridge exhibition it always is, the only sound advice 
for a reviewer to give in a few words is, go and enjoy yourself. 
Two illustrations included here should whet your appetite. 

Exhibit 57, Fig. I, one of a very striking pair of Irish 
Chippendale card-tables, is a particularly beautiful brown 
colour. The folding tops are lined with green baize. The 
apron pieces are crisply carved with rosettes, tassels and the 
rather outsize masks, which are a feature of Irish furniture 
of this period. The cabriole legs with paw feet are of excel- 
lent profile and detail. The tables, which open out to 34 in. 
square, were formerly in the Randolph Hearst Collection at 
St. Donats Castle. 

Exhibit 48, Fig. II, is unusual in several respects. At 
first sight it might appear to be another card-table, but 
actually it must be described as a Chippendale envelope 
table and, as it does not belong to any recognisable group, 
one must add “‘actual purpose unknown.” It only measures 
20 in. square when open, so even if there were not four 
delicately carved stretchers under it, there would still be 
insufficient leg room for four seated persons. It is of 
outstanding quality and finely patinated. The envelope 
flaps are each supported by a pull-out loper. The slender 
cabriole legs, elaborately carved with an unusual pattern of 
berries and flowers, are united by similarly carved cross 
stretchers which meet in a platform on which are carved 
recumbent figures of a ram and a sheep. 

The exhibition is rich in exquisite French and English 
furniture, much of which brings out clearly the intermingling 
of styles, particularly in the late XVIIIth and XIXth 
centuries. Exhibit 56, a French Empire armchair, could 
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easily be mistaken for Regency, whilst Exhibit 38, a set of 
ten Hepplewhite carved and gilt chairs and a settee, are 
Hepplewhite in the full French taste, including the Mortlake 
tapestry coverings, woven in panels with the fables of La 
Fontaine. 

An important George II mahogany commode by William 
Vile, formerly in the collection of the Earl of Shaftesbury, a 
pair of Sheraton semi-circular sidetables, inlaid with floral 
marquetry, and a Chippendale carved and gilt framed mirror 
are among many witnesses to the wonderful standard of the 
best in English cabinet-making and design during the 
XVIIIth century. 

The display is greatly enlivened by the discriminating 
addition of carefully chosen pictures, porcelain, carved jade 
and other works of art. 


Fig. Il. A 
Chippendale 
envelope 
table of 
graceful 
form, su- 
perbly 
carved in an 
unusual 
sign. 





de- 

















Fig. I. Goblet from 
No6stetangen, dated 
1764. The engrav- 
ing is signed by H. 
G. Kohler. 21/in. 





HE collector of old Norwegian glass has a simpler task 

than his English colleague. The history of Norwegian 

glass is short—the first glass factory in the country 
dates from 1741—and all through its most important period 
the import of foreign glass was prohibited, so all the XVII Ith- 
century glass found in Norway, with few and usually obvious 
exceptions, can safely be assumed to be of Norwegian make. 
The glasses from the first hundred years of Norway’s glass 
production are frequently engraved with dates or with 
names or ornaments that make it possible to date them, and 
as soon as a glass is dated, one knows its place of origin, for 
there has never been more than one crystal factory at work 
in Norway at the same time. Still, the Norwegian glass 
collector has his problems, as we shall presently see, and the 
prices paid, especially for XVIIIth-century Norwegian 
glass, give the English collector no reason for envy. 

But let us get down to facts. In the XVIIIth century 
Norway and Denmark were joined in a political union which 
had lasted for centuries and which was to continue until 
1814. The glass industry in Norway was first established 
under the auspices of the Danish-Norwegian Crown as one 
small detail in a comprehensive plan for the full exploitation 
of the natural resources of the country, especially its vast 
stretches of forests. To finance the ambitious project ‘“The 
Norwegian Company”’ was formed by Danish and Norwe- 
gian capitalists and with generous support from the Crown. 
The glass factory was erected at Néstetangen, near Dram- 
men, on the western bank of the Oslo fjord; it was built on 
the smallest possible scale, and during the first years of its 


ENGLISH 
CONNECTIONS 
in NORWAY’S 
OLD GLASS 
INDUSTRY 


BY ADA POLAK 
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Fig. II. Goblet from 
Nostetangen, 1760- 
70. This model is 
in the old documents 
called ‘* English,” 
and has a distinct 
Newcastle character. 
14} in. 





existence it was worked mainly on an experimental basis by a 
small party of German glass-blowers. Tentative efforts 
were made with the production of window-glass and bottles 
as well as with table-glass, and a number of more pretentious 
ornamental objects were also turned out. A magnificent 
group of Norwegian glass from this first period can be seen 
in the Royal collections at Rosenborg Castle in Copenhagen, 
and most important among them are the lidded goblets, very 
tall and extremely simple in shape, their only ornament 
being the crown-shaped handle to the lid. This feature was 
originally adopted in deference to the gracious first patron 
of the Norwegian Company, His Royal Majesty King 
Christian VI of Denmark-Norway, but it remained a 
cherished decoration on Norwegian goblets long after the 
close connections with royalty had been severed. (Fig. I.) 
The large industrial system of which the glass industry at 
Noéstetangen formed a part was doomed to failure, but during 
the 1740’s, when the Company went through economic 
breakdowns and abortive reconstructions in rapid succession, 
the glass factory miraculously survived. In 1753 the great 
plan was finally given up, and all the Company’s resources 
were concentrated on building up a glass industry in Norway 
capable of producing all the glass needed in Denmark- 
Norway. In true Colbertian style the industry was protected 
with monopolies and privileges of all sorts; the most 
important one was the prohibition to import glass from 
abroad, which came into force in 1760 and lasted until 1803. 
Several new factories were built for a large-scale production 
of bottles and window-glass, while Néstetangen became 
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III. Candlestick from Néstetangen, 1760 


exclusively the crystal-works of the Company and was 
enlarged and modernised for the purpose. In 1777 Néste 
tangen was closed down, and the crystal production was 
moved to Hurdals Verk in rich forest land farther inland. At 
Néstetangen and Hurdals Verk in turn was produced practic 
ally all the table-glass and ornamental glass used in Denmark 
Norway during the latter part of the XVIIIth century. This 
period is by far the most important one in the history of 
Norway’s art of glass, and the products from Néstetangen 
and Hurdals Verk owe their finest qualities to a strong 
influence in artistic and technical matters from England. 

3y the middle of the XVIIIth century the Norwegians 
were fully aware of the progressive glass-making practised 
in England at the time. Through their business connections 
on the other side of the North Sea many rich Norwegian 
merchants had acquired fine ornamental English glass : 
handsome goblets in lead glass in Anglo-Venetian or baluster 
style are still in the possession of old Norwegian families. 
From Newcastle wine-glasses were imported to Bergen: 
we are told that some of them had air-twist stems. Quite 
naturally, then, the administrators of the new Norwegian 
glass industry tried to model the crystal production at 
Néstetangen on English lines. In 1754 a certain Morten 
Waern was sent to England to acquaint himself with the 
constitution and production of the famous English lead glass, 
and, if possible, to engage a crystal-blower to Néstetangen. 
Waern met with considerable difficulties on his journey and 
he was even for a time imprisoned in Newgate. But on his 
return to Norway in 1755 he did bring with him samples 
»f the ingredients of English lead glass, and he had secured 
the services of a crystal-blower: later in the same year one 
James Keith arrived at Néstetangen, accompanied by his 
young assistant, William Brown. 

After Keith’s arrival at Néstetangen a marked change 


Fig. IV. 
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Drinking cup for “‘bishop.”” Néstetangen, 1760-70. 124 in. 


took place in the style of Norwegian ornamental glass, 
The lidded goblets, which still were the most important 
decorative objects produced, were now made smaller and 
neater than previously ; bowls and lids were frequently 
decorated with ornaments borrowed from the Anglo- 
Venetian style, fashionable in English glass-making from 
about 1690 and onwards: prunts and trailings, flammiform 
fringes and ‘‘nipt diamond waies.”” The stems on the 
goblets are often in baluster style—-such goblets are in the 
old documents named ‘‘Engelske’’—or they have air-twists ; 
in a number of them a special Newcastle influence can be 
traced :* knops at the base, broken air-twists and bobbin- 
shaped details abound (Figs. I and II). 

It is tempting to draw the conclusion that James Keith 
came to Néstetangen from Newcastle, and not only on the 
strength of the stylistic evidence. We know already that 
glass was exported to Norway from Newcastle by the 
middle of the century—probably this district already 
enjoyed some fame in Norway as the home of clever glass- 
makers, and Waern was sent expressly to Newcastle on 
his search for a crystal-blower. The Newcastle archives 
even provide us with what is probably a glimpse of James 
Keith's life story before he went to Norway: a man of this 
name ‘‘of South Shields, aged 22,”” is mentioned in Durham 
Marriage Bonds in 1749 ; after that he never appears again in 
Newcastle documents. But from whichever district in 
England James Keith came, he had probably been trained 
at some provincial glass-works and not in London, for the 
Anglo-Venetian style, which formed the basis for his 
ornamental work, was by the middle of the century some- 
what out of fashion in London. 

But the ornamental style developed at Néstetangen was 
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Fig. V. Wine-glass with air-twist stem, 1770-80. Nd6stetangen or 
; - 77 
Hurdals Verk. 64 in. 


no mere imitation of the English glass fashion. Certain 
elements only of the English style were adopted, and at 
Nostetangen they were used in new ways, combined with 
elements of German origin and applied to various ornamental 
shapes: chandeliers and épergnes, candlesticks (Fig. III), 
bonbonniéres, mugs and drinking cups (Fig. IV), many of 
which were designed by the German artist H. G. Kohler, 
who worked at Néstetangen from 1756 to 1770. The German 
element in the ‘‘Néstetangen Style’ should not be under- 
rated, but still James Keith remains the chief initiator of the 
style and the one to practise it most cleverly. He spent the 
rest of his days in Norway ; in 1787 he was pensioned from 
Hurdals Verk. During his active life ‘‘Maester James’’ was 
treated with special care and respect at the glass-works, and 
obviously recognised as a most valuable man for the Com- 
pany. He founded a large family, and the name of Keith 
(Kith, Keth and many other variations) appears in the records 
of glass-works in Sweden and Norway far into the XIXth 
century. 

The elaborate Néstetangen style was applied only to 
ornamental glass of some size and importance. For ordinary 
table-ware the glass-blowers at Néstetangen and Hurdals 
Verk made close copies of the models fashionable in the great 
European countries. The cheaper types usually have a 
German ancestry, while the more expensive models have an 
English origin. The most popular of the wine-glass models 
adopted from England is an air-twist glass with a double 
knop on the stem. The Néstetangen glasses of this type can 
easily be distinguished from their English prototypes. They 
are rarely of lead glass; this exquisite and expensive metal 
was produced at Néstetangen soon after Waern’s return 
from his journey to England, but it was at first used only for 
the more ambitious ornamental glass. The Norwegian 
editions of the air-twist glass with the double knop at the 
stem are usually of very imperfect metal with a strong purple 
tint and the forms are often lacking in elegance. In spite of 
their obvious imperfections these glasses are eagerly sought 
by the Scandinavian collectors, partly because of their 
comparative rarity, but mainly because of their charming 
rusticity (Fig. V). Most usual among the wine-glasses from 
Hurdals Verk is the model with an ogee bowl and a white 
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Fig. VI. Potpourri urn of deep blue glass, dated 1805. Hurdals 
Verk. 15in. 


enamel-twist inside a plain stem. These are generally of a 
better technical quality than the Néstetangen wine-glasses, 
for at the end of the XVIII century lead glass was to a 
large extent used for table-ware. Occasionally the Hurdals 
Verk metal compares quite favourably with the genuine 
English lead glass of the time. 

On rare occasions Norwegian wine-glasses from the 
XVIIIth century do appear in England, and should the 
question arise whether a glass is English or Norwegian, the 
engraved decoration may give the collector a clue. First 
class wheel-engraving had been practised at Ndéstetangen 
since 1756 by German engravers, who little by little developed 
a characteristic German-Norwegian style. The one real 
artist among these engravers was H. G. Kohler, already 
mentioned as a designer of ornamental glass. Many engraved 
goblets from his hand are still in existence ; they are richly 
decorated with florid rococo ornaments and elaborate pictures 
from Norwegian life and landscape; many of them are 
signed by the engraver (Fig. I). Kéhler’s great compositions 
will, however, hardly be found outside Scandinavia. But 
in his workshop at Néstetangen simpler kinds of engraving 
were also practised, and as a suitable décor for wine-glasses 
one ornament was developed which appears on Norwegian 
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Fig. VII. ‘“Ziratflaske’’ of globular shape. 


gé in. 


Gjévik Verk, 1830-40. 


glass through almost half a century (from about 1760 until 
1812). It is a rococo frame for a name or a monogram ; 
the left-hand side rises almost vertically in a rococo twist, 
while the right-hand side slants gently upwards in an 
S-shaped curve ; on top is an open crown or a crown-like 
ornament (Fig. V). 

At no other period was the English influence so strong on 
Norwegian glass as during the latter part of the XVIIIth 
century, but features of obviously English origin do appear 
even in later times. Wine-glasses with square feet, moulded 
or cut, were adopted during the first decade of the XIXth 
century, and they remained in use until some time after 
1830. From 1785 and for at least sixty years afterwards, 
glass of a very deep purplish blue was favoured for ornamental 
objects ; when given classical shape and an austere silhouette 
the blue glass gave the genuine empire effect, and it had the 
added advantage of being cheap in production. No Nor- 
wegian glass objects of the period have such perfect classical 
character as the potpourri urns from the first years of the new 
century (Fig. VI). Most of them are made in purple blue 
glass, but they do appear in opaque white and light blue 
glass as well. They have close parallels in England; a 
fine blue urn of this type can be seen in Bristol’s Art Gallery. 
Similar potpourri urns were made in Sweden, in Germany 
and in U.S.A. at the beginning of the XIXth century, but the 
exact relationship between the different national varieties 
cannot as yet be defined. 

Agonisingly obscure is the Anglo- Norwegian relationship 
concerning a group of decanters, in Norwegian documents 
called ‘*Ziratflasker’’ (‘‘ornamented bottles’). In Norway 
they appear in three shapes: globular (Fig. VII), rectangular 
and as brandy bottles with a pinched-in middle ; they are 
richly decorated with prunts and trailings of the kind used in 


the Anglo-Venetian and the Néstetangen styles ; flammiform 
fringes do occasionally appear round the bases. According 
to the documents the Norwegian Ziratflasker were made 
in the 1830’s at Gjévik Verk, which in 1809 had succeeded 
Hurdals Verk as the only crystal-works in the country. The 
Ziratflasker were quite cheap and they were produced in 
great quantities for a number of years; in private and 
public collections in Norway numerous specimens can still 
be seen. 

Exact parallels to the globular Ziratflaske do now and 
then appear in England ; the museums at South Kensington 
and at Bristol possess one or two each, and some can be 
seen in private collections ; now and then they crop up at the 
dealers. Some are of the finest lead glass, but in every other 
respect they are identical with the Norwegian globular 
Ziratflaske. As to the date and origin of the English 
decanters we are, however, as yet completely in the dark, 
and their close resemblance to the Norwegian decanters of 
the 1830’s makes it no easier to explain their history. If, as 
it seems in the first instance most reasonable to suppose, the 
Norwegian decanters have been copied from England, how 
explain the appearance in this country in plain Victorian 
times of decanters decorated in the Anglo-Venetian style ? 
Let us then suppose that the specimens to be seen in England 
are odd Norwegians, but in that case, why are some of the 
decanters found in England of lead glass, while none of the 
numerous Norwegian Ziratflasker are of anything but the 
cheapest soda glass? And in any case, why should only 
globular Ziratflasker have found their way to England ? 

It has not been possible to trace Ziratflasker in any other 
country, and the question seems exclusively to be an Anglo- 
Norwegian one. The collectors in Norway are impatiently 
waiting for new evidence about the history of the English 
globular decanters with Anglo-Venetian decorations, which 
might throw some light on the strange appearance of the 
Ziratflaske in Norway in the 1830’s. 


Illustrations of globular decanters, decorated with prunts and trailings, 
are to be found in *‘Apollo,’’ 1933, p. 79, as Fig. IV to an article on 
“* English Glass Drinking Vessels,’’ by J. G. Noppen. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 3) 


parison ; ‘‘Le The,” by Renoir, from the Alphonse Kann 
Collection, is but one of half a dozen works by that master ; 
a large early Van Gogh, ‘‘Paysan Rentrant”; one of the 
‘Bassin aux Nympheas,’”’ by Monet ; a splendid Camille 
Pissarro landscape and one of his best still life pictures ; 
Seurat, Corot, Degas, Braque: the great names are justified 
by worthy and characteristic works. I particularly liked a 
fiercely satirical smaller picture by Daumier ‘‘Le Defenseur 
de la Veuve et de l’Orphelin’’; but there was hardly a 
picture shown which did not evoke some phase of one’s 
enthusiasm. 
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HAM SHANK GLASS 


T. H. B. B. (Leeds). 

I have a large glass object which by tradition is known as a 
“ham shank glass.” It stands about 11 in. in height and each end is 
7 in. in diameter, the object narrows in the middle but not closed 
entirely and is somewhat in the form of an hour-glass. The edges 
of the circular ends are folded over. In colour, it is a pale green. I 
wonder if you could tell me whether it is really a glass for a ham shank. 
If it is, I presume the glass was used to facilitate carving. 


A “ham shank glass” is not one of the normal recorded types of 
English glass, but there is no reason whatever why a local glasshouse 
should not, in the XVIIIth or early XI Xth century, have made a special 
type of glass to meet a local or individual need. The tradition may 
therefore be accepted as reasonable. The character of glass and work- 
manship seem from your description to be quite in keeping with the 
range of dates suggested above. 
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A GLANCE 
AT 
ENGLISH 
CHIMNEY- 
PIECES 


BY EDWIN LEWZEY 


Fig. I. A Charles II Oak Mantel with 
stone surround. The glass baffle is of 
course a recent addition. 


Courtesy of Bert Crowther, Isleworth. 


T is an obvious and accepted fact that the first fire-places 

were open ones in the centre of the dwelling. An 

interesting conjecture, despite its similarity to the teasing 
‘‘chicken or the egg” question, is whether the fire-place 
was introduced into the first crude dwellings in order to 
warm them, or that walls were first built around the com- 
munal fire to conserve heat and keep out draughts. What 
ever the order of being, those first slabs of stone which 
served as grates held as great an importance in the users’ 
esteem as the carved chimneypiece of more recent date. 
Certainly their function was the same, and without doubt 
the regard in which the fire was held induced the first 
ornamentation, which, as the position of the fire changed to 
the side of the dwelling with the attendant increase in 
opportunity for decoration, attained to the beautiful work 
we so admire to-day. The shift of the fire to the side walls 
was natural once buildings were made of more than one 
story high—the Norman way of building being a prime cause 
in Britain. Where the centre fire could let its smoke escape 
by a hole in the roof, the difficulties of a floor above would 
cause, even for those times, too murky an atmosphere unless 
the smoke could be got outside sooner. The first fire-place 
in the wall led the smoke out through slanting holes immedi- 
ately above the fire. The obvious improvement of a chimney 
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right up the wall to the roof could well have been suggested 
to some coughing inhabitant by the wind on the side of the 
chimney. Houses of lesser importance were not generally 
fitted with chimneys, surprising as it may seem, until the 
XVIth century. The later use of coal understandably giving 
greater impetus to the change, its smoke being far more 
objectionable than that from wood. 

To prevent the escape of smoke into the room, hoods were 
built over the fire-place. These hoods were good subjects for 
decoration, and as their size increases pillars were introduced 
to support them, becoming in turn suitable objects for 
adornment. 

As can be expected, these fire-places were mostly of 
brick or stone, but an increasing use of plaster as a covering 
presented a further opportunity for decoration. Where the 
hoods were supported by wooden beams carving was 
introduced, often in considerable detail. 

Chimneypieces seem particularly sensitive to the style 
of a period or the influence of a craftsman, often with 
unhappy results. Inigo Jones is said to have been the first 
to design a building and a chimneypiece as a complete work, 
or at least to have been the first to have made a practice of 
doing so. He certainly brought in a steadying influence, 
even though it was a somewhat sombre one. This was 
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Fig. II 
Courtesy 


A hooded Gothic Stone Mantel. 
of Bert Crowther, Isleworth. 


perhaps a reaction to the work of the Flemish and German 
workers who came to England during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Their work and decorative schemes on chimney 
pieces bore little or no relation to the surroundings. 

Christopher Wren carried on in this tradition although 
he was far more lavish in his decorative schemes, making 
use of that extraordinarily gifted carver Grinling Gibbons. 
These two, Wren and Gibbons, produced some very splendid 
chimneypieces. 

Marble was coming more and more into the design 
of fireplaces, and the Adam brothers made full use of it, 
bringing into being a refinement of detail not previously 
seen in this country. At this period too, the greater use of 
colour was largely the work of the Adams. For their best 
work they inlaid colour into white marble after the style of 
Bossi who produced a great deal of work in Dublin. The 
Adams also had a workshop in Ireland from where a large 
proportion of their coloured inlay work originated. In 
Fig. IV is an example of an “‘Irish Adams.’”’ They gave 
unusual attention to the fire-grate itself, producing many 
with a very attractive delicacy of detail. 

The iron from which these ornamented grates were cast 
suited the detail extremely well, the fineness of the design 
being accurately reproduced, and, to our good fortune, in a 
durable medium. At this time when the bow-fronted fire 
basket grate of excellent merit was being made, a consider- 
able effort was made generally to improve the utilitarian 
aspect of the grates. Perhaps the most successful in this 
respect was Count Rumford, but although his theories and 
application of the principles were and are undoubtedly 
sound, confining his improvements as he did to the fire-place 
and flue immediately above it, builders generally cannot 
have studied his work very closely. The variety of the 
“smokeless” stacks in use to-day point very markedly to 
badly constructed grates. We are still presumably getting 
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Fig. III. Carved Statuary marble mantel by Chippendale with 
Jasper inlay. Overmantel in French style. 


Courtesy of Bert Crowther, Isleworth. 


as little heat and as much smoke from our fuel as we can. 

The influence of the Adam style chimneypiece was 
considerable and Jasting, being reflected in work of a much 
later date. Of note is the work of Sir John Soane whose 
designs were also restrained. Samples of his work may be 


seen at his house, now the Soane Museum, at Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fig. IV. 


jasper, 


An old Irish Adam mantel in statuary marble. Inlaid with 
green and sienna marble it illustrates the restrained and 
charming use of colour by the Adam Brothers. 


Courtesy of Bert Crowther, Isleworth. 
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Fig. V. A close up of the detail of a fine carved statuary marble 
mantel by the Adam Brothers. Originally at Foley House, Portland 
Square. 


Courtesy of Bert Crowther, Isleworth. 


Fields. Some divergence of intent is also noticeable in 
this later work in that where formerly the chimneypiece 
was designed for itself alone, Soane brought in designs 
which could and did serve as bases for other objects. This 
practice is no doubt the motive behind the modern tiled 
pieces of to-day. Soane did, however, use mirrors for over- 
mantels as did the Adam brothers, but perhaps the dress 
of the times rather than individual taste made this desirable. 


THE CAT IN HERALDRY 


HE notion that the Lions of England were originally 

cats, creatures familiar to Richard Coeur de Lion, and 

that he changed them in Palestine for cheetahs, only to 
have further alterations made at a later date, might have had 
the effect of converting the hoary heraldic academic con- 
troversy concerning the rival claims of the Lion and the 
Leopard into a complicated triangular trouble with the 
inoffensive cat dragged in, had not the timely and authori- 
tative voice of Somerset Herald saved the situation. 

He stated clearly that the Regal Lions of England are, 
and always were, meant to be heraldic representations of 
zoological lions notwithstanding a technicality of blazonry 
whereby they have established a sort of right to be termed 
leopards; and further, that cats are almost unknown in 
Plantagenet Arms. 

The matter might have been further elucidated (or 
perhaps complicated) by a reference to the old French 
heraldic terminology whereby a lion passant gardant was 
dubbed ‘‘a lion leopard,’’ and a lion rampant gardant, ‘‘a 
leopard lion.” 

It should be borne in mind, too, that inspiration for the 
assumption of beasts as heraldic charges does not necessarily 
have a bearing upon the fauna of one’s native heath. Wild 
cats might indeed have been more prevalent on this island in 
Richard’s time than one might think, but in what strange 
land does the wild bagwin prevail, and who goes a’hunting 
there ? 
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No greater contrast could be found to the comparatively 
sombre styles of Wren, Adam, and Soane than Chippendale. 
In the grates and mantels of this latter style the designs 
appear to have run away with the designer so incredible are 
the results. Although some of them must have been turned 
out to incorporate the hideously over-decorated mirror 
frames, which were imported from France about that time, 
they must have introduced a very uneasy atmosphere into 
any room in which they stood. Many of such designs were 
reproduced in The Gentleman and Cabinet Makers Director, 
by Thomas Chippendale, in 1742, but it is obvious that 
Chippendale did not acquire fame by this type of work. 

Although at his best in the design of furniture and the 
extremely attractive Chinese style wall coverings, Chippen- 
dale did produce some charmingly simple and desirable 
chimneypieces of unpretentious proportions, and they 
contrast startlingly with the designs (many of which were 
never put into effect) in his published work 

Although there are chimneypieces of obvious beauty 
by less well-known or even unknown designers it would 
appear that the introduction of a new style did not mean the 
merits of a style or the beauty of the workmanship commanded 
success. 

Even the most popular workers found it necessary to 
bow to the fashion of the time to some extent, or at least to 
have their work accepted and sponsored by some notable. 
Should the contemporary architects refuse their assistance 
in introducing an original style then it had a very hard time 
indeed. Josiah Wedgwood, a business man of no mean 
ability, deplores this fact when he attempted to introduce 
jasper panels for chimneypieces. 

Whatever the period or the style, good or bad, the 
chimneypiece has from the very first been the centre of 
interest of a room; instinctively the eye alights upon it 
when entering. There is little wonder that so much care 
and skill have been lavished upon its design and decoration. 
It is an intriguing and complex subject, and one can be 
certain that whatever the inventions of the future may bring 
forward for heating our homes, the charm and interest of the 
past will never be lost. 


BY JULIAN FRANKLYN 


According to Gough, the cat is a ‘“‘not infrequent” 
heraldic charge, but this statement ought to be accepted only 
in a relative sense ; for although the cat is not so uncommon 
as are one or two other animals, it is not far from the bottom 
of the list, and is so rarely employed that while it is no exag- 
geration to state that everyone could recognise (or, at least, 
has heard of) a lion rampant, it is equally true that no one 
except those interested in the Art and Science of Heraldry 
could recognise (or has heard of) a cat sejant. 

Notwithstanding its lack of popular application, the cat 
is known by numerous heraldic titles and has two special 
attitudes and terms that may be applied to no other heraldic 
beast, either real or imaginary. One of these, Effarouche, 
describes a cat in the same attitude as that assumed by the 
lion when rampant ; the other, Herissonée, implies that the 
particular cat being blazoned has his back up. 

Cats appear early in the records. John Bossewell, who 
was an antiquary and public notary, and who is chiefly 
remembered for his writings on heraldry, published in 
1572 his Works of Armorie, printed in black letter, wherein 
he gives: ‘‘On a Chief Pearl, a Musion or Catte Gardant 
Ermines.’”’ In 1590 it is recorded for Adams: ‘‘Ermines, 
three cats passant gardant in pale azure.” 

One would scarcely recognise ‘‘a Musion”’ as a cat, and 
evidently it was an uncommon term even in the heraldry of 
the period, hence Bossewell’s gloss, ‘‘or Catte.” The 
Musion (or catte !) was the badge of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
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Another very ancient, unidentified, and rarely used 
term for the cat is ‘‘a Lezard,”” which is employed as the 
Dexter Supporter of the Skinners’ and Muscovy Merchants’ 
Company. One may, however, easily dispense with these 
rarities, since the familiar terms are sufficiently numerous. 
We have—cat, wildcat, spotted cat, civet-cat, and cat of the 
mountains, the last being often condensed to mountain-cat, 
cat-a-mountain, and sometimes still further, to catamount. 

In heraldry the civet-cat is quite definitely a cat, not- 
withstanding that in zoology it is a small non-felid mammal 
indigenous to Africa (and another species to Asia), in size 
and appearance between the fox and the weasel. The animal 
secretes a substance from which civet perfume is 
compounded, hence, in days gone by, when this scent was 
popular, persons who used it were referred to as civet-cats. 

The attitudes in which the cat is charged in coats of arms 
are subject to no rule, but usage has restricted them generally 
to: couchant, statant, passant, salient, sejant, and rampant. 
This last term is employed alternatively with effarouche, 
although some heralds, especially the French, insist that the 
latter implies ‘‘scared”’ and is therefore different in spirit if 
not in posture to rampant. Unless otherwise stated the cat 
is gardant in all its attitudes. 

In the Press some time ago it was stated that the wild cat 
of the Clan Mackintosh had been granted as crest to Lord 
Mackintosh of Halifax, leader of the National Savings Move- 
ment. However, the wild cat is not the exclusive property of 
that clan. The rugged Caledonian landscape being the ideal 
habitat of the wild cat, one may expect to find him favoured 
in the Arms of Scottish families, the device, when borne by 
others, is generally canting, or allusive, that is, having some 
bearing upon, or connection however remote with, the name 
of the family. For example, John Guillim, who became 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms in 1619, and who systema- 
tised the Science of Heraldry, published A Display of Heraldrie 
in 1610, and in it he gives: ‘‘He beareth Argent, three cat-a- 
mountains in Pale passant, Sable, by the name of Keat ; 
this with Arms of Ulster is the bearing of Sir Jonathan Keat 

..in Kent.”” This is again quoted by Gough in his Glossary 
more than two hundred years later, but the charges are then 
blazoned as ‘‘mountain cats.” 

All beasts in heraldry are conventionalised in form, and 
in this the cat is no exception. He is depicted as of lissom, 
wiry, fierce appearance, which well suits the lithe grandeur 
of the natural cat and gives the heraldic caricature all the 
dare and spring of the typical heraldic lion. Cats are quite 
often blazoned as “proper,” which is represented as 
tabby ; but since the term means, in natural, not in heraldic 
colours, sable and argent could quite reasonably be regarded 
as ‘‘proper,”’ for cats may be black, or white, or both together, 
as well as striped. 

It would perhaps be carrying this idea too far to suggest 
that as there are ‘‘ginger”’ cats, gules is also a proper colour. 
A family named Catt bear the animal in that tincture, 
namely, ‘‘Argent, two cats passant gules,”’ and another of the 
same name have ‘‘Argent, two cats passant sable.” 

Catton has ‘‘Gules, two cats passant gardant argent.” In 
this case, as will be observed, gardant is specifically blazoned, 
not left to be taken for granted. The allusive character of 
these coats of arms is manifest. 

The Scottish family of Smith or Smyth in all its branches 
bears cats in various attitudes and tinctures. Smith of 
Balhary has ‘‘Azure, a cat salient argent” ; Smith of Smith- 
field, “‘Azure, a cat sejant in a watching posture with her 
dexter paw extended argent.”” The non-heraldic terminology 
“‘in a watching posture ... her dexter paw extended”’ refers 
to the characteristic poise of the cat when attentive, or in a 
mood of meditation. It lends colour to the implicit sugges- 
tion that there must be something ‘‘proper” about the 
heraldic cat, since the natural cat is far too individualistic to 
conform absolutely to conventionalisation. 

Another natural attitude is that of the Smith of Camno : 
‘Azure, a cat sejant’”’; and Kinloch of Kinloch, whose coat 
of arms is marshalled by quartering with those of some other 


families related by marriage, has, in the second quarter of 
the fourth grand quarter, ‘‘Azure, a cat salient argent” for 
Smythe. 

A spotted cat is borne by Schivez of Muirton, thus: 
“Sable, three cats-a-mountain passant in pale spotted 
argent”; and the civet-cat appears in ‘‘Sable, three civet 
cats passant in pale argent’’ for Seeves. 

A cat ‘‘coward”’ is blazoned in one coat of arms, and this 
is not an insult to the animal, for the lion himself is 
blazoned in the same way on occasions. It refers to the posi- 
tion of the tail. When ‘‘coward” the animal is depicting as 
holding its tail down, passing between the hind legs and 
generally curling saucily aloft again along the flank. The cat’s 
tail is specially mentioned in the Arms of Vaghan: ‘‘Vert, a 
cat statant, tail erect argent . . .,”” which seems to confirm 
the cat’s own opinion of the inviolable importance of this 
appendage. 

In the family Arms of Limperie we find the cat in a floral 
setting: ‘‘per pale sable and gules, a mountain-cat between 
three roses argent”; and of ‘‘cats between . . .,” the family 
of Kater (Australia) have a notable crest, namely, ‘‘A cat 
rampant gardant proper between two elephants’ tusks or.” 
It is fortunate that proportion is not taken into consideration 
in heraldic art, or the cat would appear diminutive indeed 
between such colossal neighbours. 

A picturesque cat crest is that of Adams: ‘A cat-a- 
mountain argent resting the dexter forepaw on a terrestrial 
globe proper ” ; and collared cats feature in the achievement 
of Bourke of Thornfield (Ireland): ‘‘A mountain-cat sejant 
gardant proper collared and chained or,” and in that of the 
Earl of Belmore whose supporters are ‘‘two cats gardant 
proper ducally gorged and chained or.” 

It is not always the whole cat that makes its appearance 
in armorial achievements. Beauchatt has ‘‘A cat’s head 
erazed gardant gules’; and both Mackintosh and Arnald 
have a ‘‘demi-cat,” the former ‘‘salient sable,”’ the latter, 
‘“‘gardant proper.”” Muriell bears ‘‘a demi-cat per pale argent 
and sable holding in the claws a bunch of roses of the first, 
leaved proper, gorged with a fess counterchanged.”” One 
likes to think of the cat as capable of appreciating the beauty 
of the rose and holding a bunch up for admiration, but more 
natural is the crest of Amary of Essex: “‘A cat’s head and 
neck affronte argent, holding in the mouth a rat sable.’’ An 
admirably patriotic cat is that sitting on the helmet of Sir 
Richard Francis Keane, Bt., of Waterford, namely: ‘‘a cat 
sejant proper, supporting in his dexter paw a flagstaff, 
thereon a Union Jack proper.”’ 

The foregoing brief summary indicates that the cat has 
no legitimate complaint against the heralds. He is neither 
overworked nor neglected, but his aristocratic reserve and 
dignity are fully respected. He is politely given a fair chance 
to appear in all parts of the armorial achievement where 
beasts may be usefully employed : in charges, in crests, and 
in supporters. He makes his presence felt, too, in mottoes. 
Both Gillies and Gillis have the same motto, namely : 
“Touch not the cat bot a glove.”” The latter bears as crest ‘‘a 
cat current proper.” The former, Gillies of Kentrocket, 
also as crest, “‘a grey cat passant proper’”—an example of 
bad blazonry causing confusion. ‘“‘Grey cat . . . proper” 
is somewhat enigmatical. Is it a grey tabby (proper) or a 
single colour (grey) Persian ?—‘‘blue”’ to the fancier. 
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In the continuing demand for APoLLo, difficulty may be 
experienced in buying occasional copies, and anyone who may 
become aware of this difficulty is asked to communicate with 
the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 

Disappointment can be overcome by placing a firm order 
with the newsagent, bookshop or bookstall. 

APOLLO can be sent by post to any address in this country 
or overseas for a whole year for £2 2s. ($6.50). Instructions 
and remittance should be sent to the Publisher, APOLLO, to 
the address shown above. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


N admirably organised exhibition of still life painting 
of all ages is on view at the Orangerie. Museums and 
private collectors all over Europe and the United 

States have lent pictures. 

Still life has always been the freest of subjects, but the 
old masters, it seems, never felt the need to use it to exorcise 
esthetic demons left unsatisfied by portraits, figure work 
and other subjects painted for patrons. A bunch of asparagus 
by the XVIIth-century Dutch painter, Adriaen Coorte, 
for instance, is there to remind us that the idea of zsthetics 
dates from the XIXth century, that painting till then was 
just a distinguished trade in which slaving for weeks on a 
life-like resemblance of some sticks of asparagus was almost 
as important as—and perhaps considered more difficult 
than—such artisan problems as construction or form or the 
organisation of lighting. 

But the freedom of the still-life subject was an outlet for 
the philosophical feelings of painters. The skull and the 
opened watch return again and again to voice a delicate cry 
against vanity, to remind lookers-on that they are mortal ; 
plumage may well have been painted so often to show how 
much less grotesque it looked on a dead bird than on a live 
woman’s hat. The still life subject would pose for days, 
sometimes for months or years, without losing patience, 
without the artist losing interest, and the consequent long 
and painstaking workmanship brings to notice many minor 
masters, such as the French painter, Michel Gobin, the detail 
and trompe l’@il of whose ‘‘Le coffret et la coupe de Chine’”’ 
(dated 1680) is as good as anything done by the masters in 
this field. 

The National Museum of Stockholm has lent a beautifully 
constructed still life of fish and shellfish by the XVIIth- 
century Italian painter, Giuseppe Rocco: using red as a 
dominant, it has a sense of form and plasticity which, in 
its quiet lost-ages way, announces much that is genuine 
progress (outside of all question of generations or taste) in 
contemporary painting. 

There is much excellent Dutch and Flemish work, with 
the broad colour harmonies of those schools ; there is a fine 
piece by the XVIIth-century Dutchman, Jan Davidsz de 
Heem, lent by an American museum, in which the red of a 
lobster is traced to cherries, to the inside of a half-chewn 
fig, to the scarlet tones on a butterfly’s wing, in a manner 
that makes it a minor masterpiece. There are, of course, 
many flower pieces, including an excellent Bosschaert the 
Elder of flowers in a window and a vast, complicated vase of 
flowers by ‘‘Velvet” Brueghel. The quiet XVIIth century 
was an age for still life paintings—except in Italy, where 
events were more turbulent—but red as a dominant tone 
occurs in most of the work as though to suggest that the 
peaceful atmosphere was only the bluff of appearances. 
In our own apparently turbulent age, one of the greatest 
contemporary still-life painters, the philosophical Braque, 
almost never uses red at all. 

There is a IInd-century Roman mosaic, two Roman 
murals, some German excess and confusion, Rembrandt’s 
“Skinned Ox’’ and Delacroix’s ‘‘Trophées de la chasse” 
(both from the Louvre), and a Courbet ‘‘Trout’’ belonging 
to Dunoyer de Segonzac. Courbet is, I know, the admira- 
tion of London to-day, but this piece (a trout glowering 
from the rocky bed of a stream with the hook in its mouth 
and the line taut) is characteristic of that weakness which, 
tor Frenchmen, relegates Courbet to the ranks of the petits 
maitres: namely, an unbalanced desire to shock or impress, 
to catch at facile, and in this case macabre curiosity— 
“*Look, the fish is caught!” 

Perhaps the masterpiece of the art ancien section of this 
show is the ‘‘Lemons, Oranges and a Rose,”’ by Zurbaran, 
lent by Count Allessandro Contini Bonacossi of Florence. 
The horizontal construction recalls that of the Cézanne of 





Gauguin. Le repas tahitien. 


the Cognacq collection sold in May for 33,000,000 francs. 
But Zurbaran seeks for the same monumentality in a differ- 
ent, less humble, but simpler way than the man of Aix. 
These vast globes of blending tones (the oranges are nearly 
as pale as the lemons) lie with conscious dramatism in a 
still silent world in which at any moment something may 
happen, in which time has already stopped. The same 
formula for monumentality occurs in a lesser Spanish paint- 
ing, the “‘Pears and a Melon” of Luis Melendez. 

There is a small but excellent selection of moderns. One 
finds Cézanne’s well-known ‘‘Nature morte aux ognons,” 
with its firm architectural Cézanne reds, its column-like 
wine bottle, its screwed-up tablecloth running through 
everything and down to the frame as a light outlet, and 
another, smaller Cézanne subject with apples, belonging to 
Durand-Ruel’s private collection. Picasso is represented 
by a little music subject of the blue period and some bolder, 
bigger pieces in which he seems to seize the matter with 
both hands. If Matisse can be said to draw with colour, 
then Picasso draws with matter. Braque, on the other hand, 
abandons drawing in favour of matter, and this is true too of 
Rouault, whose superb little flower piece with its frame 
painted on to the canvas in the Rouault way also features 
the greys and greens of Braque. A warm brown-and-yellow 
tapestry is characteristic of Lurgat—cocks, leaves, a 
mandoline and a lobster. 

There are two familiar Matisses, ‘‘Les tapis’’ from 
Grenoble Museum and the ‘‘Nature morte aux oranges” 
which he gave to Picasso and which Picasso has lent. A 
lesser-known Matisse, from Basle Museum, is the ‘‘Nature 
morte aux huitres,”’ a table turned to one side, showing the 
four corners of the picture in scarlet, bears on a small blue 
napkin lemons, a pale mauve jar scraped to reveal the 
drawing and a plate of luxuriant oysters. A little too pretty, 
perhaps. 

Among older modern work is Monet in an unusual vein 
—‘‘Les galettes’”—a rare de la Fresnaye of books and a jug, 
using with mastery those bright reds and blues which only 
Desnoyer dares to handle to-day, a white impasto flower- 
piece by Van Gogh and Gauguin’s ‘‘Le repas tahitien.’ 
This splendid painting does not have the prominence it 
deserves: those wonderful cosmic faces, the big red 
bananas, the dividing lines interrupting the light of the pale 
blue paper ‘‘cloth,”’ the incredible perfection of construction 
sO rare in emotional painters makes this one of the summits 
of Gauguin’s fiercely independent genius. 

It completely eclipses a luxuriant table piece by his nabi 
Bonnard, unfortunately hung too close to the Gauguin to 
be seen to effect. 


R. W. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SILVER 
SPOONS. Mediaeval to Late Stuart and 
Pre-Elizabethan Hall-Marks on English 
Plate. By Commander George Evelyn Paget 
How, R.N.(Retd.), F.S.A.(Scot.), in col- 
laboration with Jane Penrice How. Ob- 
tainable from How (of Edinburgh), Ltd., 
Volume I. Published in three volumes, 
45 guineas; de luxe edition, 105 guineas. 


When writing the preliminary review of 
this book, which appeared in the June issue of 
APpoL_o, I was working from the authors’ 
page proofs and not from a bound copy, and I 
feel that I ought to say that the book itself in 
its final form exceeds my highest expectation. 
The binding is of excellent quality ; the blocks 
are remarkable for their uniformity of tone 
throughout. 

Even the layout of the title page is most 
original, representing as it does the form of a 
XVIth-century standing cup. But the book is 
not only technically satisfying: the subject 
matter is invariably well collated and set out, 
the cross references are exhaustive, and the 
footnotes alone contain a wealth of informa- 
tion. 

The authors’ generalisations on collecting 
values, care and maintenance, though all too 
short, should prove an invaluable guide to a 
collector or prospective collector, and I cannot 
help feeling that after reading this volume 
many people will revise their collections and 
eliminate some of their spoons, for it is 
inevitable that they will find that they have too 
many of the ordinary common-or-garden 
spoons, and too few of the rarities. In Volume 
I alone the authors open up new horizons to all 
collectors, whatever their means, whether 
they are able, when opportunity occurs, to 
purchase some of the XVth-century rarities, 
or whether they decide to collect trefids, 
which appear to have been made in greater 
variety than many of us ever imagined, and 
which in themselves present a fascinating 
study. Personally, were I to collect spoons, I 
think I would confine my collection to seal 
tops, which are present in sufficient numbers 
to enable one to add to a collection from time 
to time, and which cover many types and 
forms and illustrate to a modest degree the 
changing form of spoons, ranging as they do 
from the late XVth century to the late XVIIth 
century. 

The illustrations are one of the most 
important features of the book. Never before 
has the spoon been covered so comprehen- 
sively from the photographic angle, and I 
think that any collector who has a real pride 
in his collection should catalogue it on these 
lines, so that when a spoon is eliminated on the 
acquisition of a better example, the photo- 
graphic record will remain, or, should a spoon 
become lost, this together with an accurate 
description will make the tracing of it easy. 

The most important page in the whole 
book is, of course, that containing the diagram 
of bowl form. It will repay the most careful 
study, and indeed it requires great concentra- 
tion before the authors’ meaning is absolutely 
clear. Once this is mastered, the reader has the 
key to the changing form of English spoons, 
and should have no difficulty in dating 
approximately any spoon originating in the 
period covered by this book. 

I should also like to make special reference 
to the authors’ comments on the gilding of 
finials and on V and lap joints. It is curious 
that London should have used one form of 
join and the provinces another after the 
beginning of the XVIth century, and it is even 
more curious that they should have gone 
their separate ways so consistently as to enable 
the joint alone to be a strong pointer in deter- 
mining the authenticity of a finial or a spoon. 

The authors very wisely touch only lightly 
on the subject of Roman or Anglo-Saxon 
spoons, and indeed, though the first two 
sections of Chapter I illustrate spoons which 


are of considerable interest, the authors do not 
develop their thesis until the third section of 
the first chapter—*‘The Evolution of National 
Form.’”” From there on they develop the 
argument convincingly and, I think, con- 
clusively, illustrating every step and carrying 
the reader with them all the way. The dis- 
covery of the Whittington spoons is, of course, 
the boundary mark of the English National 
Form, and the authors are to be congratulated 
upon this historic discovery, though almost 
as important was the elimination of the so- 
called Coventry Maidenhead, which had for 
many years been the stumbling block in the 
tracing of the evolution of the English National 
Form. 

Once the reader has grasped the essential 
points in dating a spoon on form, it is perhaps 
to Chapter II that he will turn rather than to 
Chapter I, for Chapter II deals entirely with 
the different types of spoons, always excluding 
those which are in the following Volume II. 
I think it is fair to say that few people can have 
realised how many different types of English 
spoon there are still surviving to-day. On the 
one hand the inventory of the King’s Jewel 
House lists so many types as to leave one 
gasping and, on the other hand, no work 
previously written has covered more than a 
few of the better-known examples. One looks 
forward to the publication of Volume II for 
still further enlightenment on this subject, 
dealing as it does with human terminals of the 
late XVth, XVIth and XVIIth centuries, and 
the various types of spoons made in Scotland. 

J. 
N.B. The captions are taken from the book. 


DEATH’s HEAD SPOON 
Cookson Collection 


York 1665. Length: 7.1 in. 





The spoon here illustrated is one of a group 
all of which were made in York by Thomas 
Mangy and all of which bear on the front a 
death's head and the words ‘‘Live to Die,’’ and 
on the back the words ‘Die to Live’’ and the 
arms of Strickland of Boynton, Yorks. These 
spoons were presumably made to special order 
and, as they bear different date-letters, it would 
seem probable that they were given in the 
Strickland family either as christening presents 
or as Memento Mori spoons. 

The form of these spoons is identical with the 
Scottish Disc-End type shown in Section II of 
Chapter V, Volume II, and Mangy must have 
used a Scottish spoon of earlier date as his model. 
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Even the bowl of this example is of the round 
Scottish form, though here the York Town Mark 
is struck in the bowl in the English fashion, 
whereas in Scotland all the marks were in- 
variably struck on the back of the stem. Jackson, 
“1.H.E.P.", p. 520, illustrates an example of 
the year 1670, where the bowl is of Trefid form 
with the fully developed rat-tail. In this latter 
case the York Town Mark is struck on the back 
of the stem as one would expect. 


PROVINCIAL TREFID WITH PUNCHED 
DECORATION 
Roberts Collection 
Circa 1680. Length: 7.9 in. 
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I illustrate this last Provincial Trefid to 
emphasise the great range of interest that lies in 
the Trefid group. The spoon is not particu- 
larly well fashioned, it is light and on the tinny 
side ; though, thanks to hammering (probably 
when cold) the metal is very hard and capable of 
withstanding much wear. 

Except in large towns which had their own 
Assay Hall, it was customary for Provincial 
makers themselves to punch not only their own 
marks on their wares, but also their own Town 
Punch ; and, though silversmiths capable of 
fashioning more important items of silver would 
mostly reside in the larger towns, in the second 
half of the X VIIth century there must have been 
spoon-makers in many quite small towns all over 
England. 

Comparatively few of the marks found on 
Provincial Trefids are as yet definitely ascribed, 
so that in most cases the best guide as to prove- 
nance is the form of the spoon itself. I would 
incline to the opinion that this spoon is of West 
Country origin, on the grounds that similar 
spoons were made in the Exeter district ; but 
this is quite inconclusive, and in Provincial marks 
there is a tremendous field of research open to 
the enthusiastic amateur. 

It will be seen that the marks on this spoon 
are a large flower device, struck three times on 
the back of the stem, associated with a small 
punch, probably the Maker’s Mark, struck 
twice on the back of the stem. In order to 
decorate the front of the stem the maker has 
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used both of these punches to form a spray of 
flowers. The question arises, did the maker 
employ his decorative punches as marks on the 
back of the stem, in which these marks could have 
no significance as to provenance, or did he use 
his mark-punches to form the decoration? I am 
of the opinion that the latter was the case and 
that it may ultimately be possible to ascribe the 
marks to some town. Punched decoration of this 
sort is in any case very rare, and I think it much 
more probable that it was done with mark- 
punches rather than that marks were simulated 
on the back of the stem with decoration-punches. 

The spoon has considerable charm, and, from 
a collector's point of view, I personally would far 
sooner own it than a fully hall-marked London 
Trefid of standard type. 


Since writing the above I have noted a plain 
Trefid spoon at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
struck on the back of the stem with the Flower 
here used both as a mark and as decoration; with 
the Leaf, here used only as decoration; and with 
a third very small mark which I have been 
unable to identify, not used on the spoon here 
illustrated. This I think is conclusive evidence 
that the decoration on this spoon was done with 
mark-punches. 


Siip Top 
Benson Collection 


London 1487. Length: 5.8 in. 
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This highly important spoon is at present the 
earliest recorded example of an English Slip- 
top ; it bears the full London hall-marks for 
1487. Comparison should be made between the 
form of this spoon and the 1501 Slip-tops 
illustrated 11 10 1. The stems are similar though 
the swelling at the top of this spoon is somewhat 
less pronounced than in the 1501 examples. The 
most notable difference is in the bowls ;_ this 
spoon having a far more pronounced drop from 
stem to bottom of bowl, and a more acute angle 
between the edges of the bowl where they join the 
stem, typical of its earlier date at this period 
when change of form was rapid. 

As mentioned on page 277, it is customary for 
one mark, in London the date-letter, to be struck 
high up on the stem on spoons of Slip-top, 
Stump-top and Puritan form, but occasionally, 
as in this case, the Maker’s Mark as well as the 
date-letter is struck at the extreme end of the 
stem, and here the two punches are so close 
together as almost to be touching. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GUSTAVE COURBET. By GerstTLeE MAck. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. £2 5s. 

JAMES ENSOR. By RoGerR AVERMAETE. 
Rockliff. 12s. 6d. 


The rise in favour of Courbet has been one 
of the phenomena of recent years. It is strange 
that in an art world almost dominated by non- 
realistic, even anti-realistic, values the great 
French Realist should have forged his way to 
a foremost place. In his own country the 
establishment of the society, Les Amis de 
Gustave Courbet, has been established to 
carry on a definite propaganda; and the 
enthusiasm is echoed here and in America. 

This is the first biography written in 
English, and, indeed, the careful bibliography 
which is included reveals that surprisingly 
few books have been absolutely devoted to 
him, and most of those belong to comparatively 
recent times. Gerstle Mack has done the 
entirely wise thing in presenting us with an 
excellently documented and basically factual 
study. Whatever is written in the future 
about Courbet will inevitably refer back to 
this volume or track down its material through 
it. That solidly realistic treatment would 
have delighted the heart of the painter himself. 
There are few frills, little theorising, a detailed 
record of every move he made, every important 
picture he painted, every influence which 
came into his life. A section of forty-eight 
pages of photogravure (alas, not one colour 
plate!) reproduces photographs of Courbet 
himself, places and people, as well as the 
pictures he painted. Thirty pages of reference 
notes give the sources of every letter and 
quotation. All this goes to the making of an 
encyclopaedically factual book: a bedrock of 
Courbet scholarship. 

The method, of course, has its drawback. 
The imagination remains almost unstirred 
by this life so vivid in itself and so mixed 
up with stirring events alike in the world of 
art and of politics. We get a picture of Courbet 
as a solid bull of a man ; the absolute peasant, 
sensual, ignorant of everything except his 
own immediate purposes, conceited, madden- 
ingly rushing in where not only angels but 
much lesser beings with any finesse would fear 
to tread. ‘“‘I sound my barbaric yawp over the 
roof of the world’’: Whitman's phrase might 
have been Courbet’s motto. It is marvellous 
that any biographer, given the rich Courbet 
material, could resist the temptation to give 
the picture its full romantic swashbuckling 
value. Gerstle Mack has resisted it, but there 
is still the material for a film if the films were 
intelligent enough to use such “timber.” 

One chapter on Realism makes an excursion 
into zsthetic theory and Courbet’s great 
contribution, and there are inevitably passing 
comments elsewhere; but the author has 
avoided theory as rigidly as he has eschewed 
romance. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth : Courbet himself would 
have accepted this tribute to his real qualities, 
though his conceit might have rebelled at the 
debunking of some of his pretentions. 

One of the slim Belgian Art Monographs 
reminds us of another painter who has come 
into deserved prominence during recent years, 
James Ensor. The name was almost entirely 
unknown to us until the exhibition at the 
National Gallery just after the war. There we 
realised the standing of this artist who had 
for so long trodden his lonely path in his own 
country. With his wildly fantastic mind 
Ensor stands at the opposite extreme to 
Courbet, living in a world of imagination 
peopled by masks, skeletons, and ideas, 
depicted in his characteristic style of drollery 
and expressionism. Not that Ensor is to be 
pinned down with any label. He can be 
realistic, impressionistic, fantastic, caricaturist, 
symbolic. In solitude in his native Ostend 


he created his compelling visions with a 
singleness of heart and an integrity of purpose 
equal to Courbet’s so utterly different e@uvre. 
This slim quarto with its two dozen plates, 
and a frontispiece in colour to give us an idea 
of his individual colour method, serves as a 
useful introduction to an artist we are still in 
danger of overlooking. 
Horace SHIPP. 


VICTORIAN OLYMPUS. 
GauNT. Cape, 15s. 


William Gaunt is that rara avis, an art 
historian who can deal with the last hundred 
years without violently taking sides. The 
facts and the fruits are allowed their own 
values. He slightly caricatures and romanti- 
cises the persons and situations with a gentle 
irony against all pretensions ; but he is never 
unfair. In The March of the Moderns the facts 
yielded comedy and tragedy, decadence, 
insanity, charlatanism, and a genuine search 
for new forms to express the new times. In 
his new book he turns to the great and 
affluent Victorians; and, even while he laughs 
at their pomposity, he is too objective and 
just to deride them in the modern fashion. 

His book is excellent in tracing the factors 
which made for the wave of picturesque 
Hellenism of the later-nineteenth century, 
chiefly the influence of the Elgin Marbles. 
Excellent, too, in showing the care, the crafts- 
manship which lay behind these story pictures 
of the period. Most excellent, that in this 
age which chooses to sneer alike at the craft 
and the story, he sees the work understand- 
ingly through the eyes of the men who created 
it. It is paradoxical to note that this very 
tolerance has evoked the usual pompous 
intolerance from the modernist critics whose 
fundamental doctrine is that every artist has 
the right to choose his own path. 

If Mr. Gaunt’s book has a fault it is one 
of balance, for he over-stresses Leighton’s 
apotheosis to the neglect of some others of the 
Olympians. Alma Tadema is well in the 
picture, Poynter and Watts rather less so; 
but on this occasion we miss that absolute 
comprehensiveness which is so valuable a 
feature of his work. Nevertheless, here is a 
period piece, presented with humour and 
scholarly understanding. One hopes that 
Mr. Gaunt will give us the rest of the Victorian 
story, for just below the Olympian heights 
there are giants and heroes enough. 


By WILLIAM 


CHILD ARTISTS OF THE AUSTRAL- 
IAN BUSH. By M. D. MILLER and F. 
RUTTER. Harrap, 15s. 


Early last year something of a sensation 
was caused in London by the exhibition at 
Foyle’s Gallery of some drawings and paint- 
ings made by completely untrained aboriginal 
children at a remote camp school at Carrolup 
in Western Australia. These had been seen 
by chance by Mrs. Florence Rutter and 
brought to this country. By their unflinching 
naturalistic vision and power of immediate 
expression they challenged a great deal of the 
art-education theory fashionable here; for 
they showed that these youngsters, who were 
really primitive and truly uninfluenced by 
adult sophistication, did not produce the 
“Child Art’ which has become a cult in 
European urban schools. Now the whole 
story and a wide selection of the pictures and 
the craftwork have been gathered together in 
the permanent record of a book of which Mrs. 
Rutter is part author. It is an important 
contribution to our art knowledge and our art 
educational theory, as well as to our sociologi- 
cal research. Happily four of the illustrations 
are in colour as well as forty in black and 
white, so that the achievement can be adjudged 
in its entirety. The book is a tribute, too, to 
the devoted work of Mr. and Mrs. Noel White 
who brought this release of artistic activity to 
the miserable native settlement at Carrolup. 
It constitutes a fascinating story. 


Ss. 














LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 





To the Editor, APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—In the collection of family portraits in possession of 
Mr. Wiselius, Amsterdam, is the painting of Johann Whisell Heer 
van Monheim, Canunnik of Cologne, and his son Samuel. 

The sitter on the painting is dressed in a purple jacket set off 
with fine narrow lace-work, over his left shoulder a black mantle. He 
wears the well-known black head-gear and shows a sound com- 
plexion, grey beard and moustache. In his left hand he holds a pair 
of gloves of brown colour. From the ring-finger of his right hand 
is missing the top limb. 

His son Samuel has a pale complexion, and is dressed in a purple 
suit, in which are embroidered or interwoven patterns. 

The background of the painting is of a green shade. 

The picture is painted on wood 22. 16.6 in., dated 1564, not 
signed, and curved at the top. 

It makes a Flemish impression, especially with the works of Joos 
van Cleve. 

From the publications of Mr. Friedlander we learnt about the 
relation between Joos van Cleve and the Barthel Bruyn’s in Cologne. 

A comparison between this picture and the works of Barthel 
Bruyn the Younger shows clearly the great likeness in technique 
between these paintings, which gives me reason to believe that the 
picture should be taken as one of this master. 

It is useful to point to some other peculiarities in the painting, 
which we can see on much of the works of the Bruyns, namely, the 
strikingly long and elegant fingers and beautifully shaped hands, the 
form of the cyphers, the way of dating, and the curved top are all 
evidence. 

In my opinion the number of paintings in the name of Barthel 
Bruyn the Younger may be augmented with mentioned panel. 

I shall be glad to learn the views of your readers concerning my 
interpretation. 

Yours truly, 
F. J. DuBtez. 
Uithoornstraat, 7, III, 
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Amsterdam, Z. 


GLASS LAMP 
E. A. (Penrith). 

There is no reason to believe that this oil-burning lamp was 
specially made for a lace-maker. Glass lamps were in fairly common 
use in the XVIIIth century, although of the thousands made, com- 
paratively few have survived, and it is rare indeed to find one which 
has the brass fitting which was required for enclosing the oil and 
holding the wick. The glasshouses were constantly demanding 
“old and broken glass,”’ and, with a great deal of other simple domestic 
glass, many such lamps must have been returned to the melting-pot. 
Your lamp would appear to date from the early XVIIIth century. 
Although rare, glass lamps are of comparatively small value. 
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JEWISH SPICE BOX 
J. C. S. M. (Glasgow). 

The sketch sent is of a modern example of a Jewish silver spice 
box used on the eve of the Sabbath in the home for inhaling the 
scent of the spices as a symbol of the sweetness of the approaching 
Sabbath. 

It is incorrect to describe the marks as 1861, they are, in fact, the 
London marks for 1901. The general form of the spice box derives 
from the XVIIth-and XVIIIth-century examples which commonly 
take the form of miniature campaniles or steeples with numerous 
bells, and are very attractive examples of the silversmiths’ craft. This 
example is, however, of a somewhat debased form, the top may have 
been broken as the usual finial is a little silver flag revolving on a pin 
above a ball. 


COVER PLATE 


Behind the precious little Franz Hals portrait reproduced on our 
cover lies a story which was made known nearly twenty-five years 
ago in the columns of APOLLO by that fine art scholar and critic, the 
late Herbert Furst. In 1916 the National Gallery of Scotland was 
given a Franz Hals Portrait which had been acquired from Christies 
under the title ‘““The Toper.”” Painted in Hals’ early manner, it showed 
a smiling, bearded man wearing a hat and holding a glass of wine. 
It was signed in monogram, but there was a little doubt of this 
signature, and ten years later when it was being examined by Dr. 
de Wild of Holland, he thought that the hat might prove to be an 
addition. An X-ray photograph to settle these points gave a startling 
result. The monogram signature stood the test and was authenticated; 
but not only was the hat superimposed on the portrait of a hatless man 
with flowing hair, but it and the glass of wine served to hide some 
object difficult to define. 

The next clue came from Dr. Schneider of the Hague Gallery. 
It was a print by Jan van de Velde, the engraver, a contemporary of 
Hals, and showed the same sitter, the same pose in reverse, and, 
very clearly, the mysterious hidden object—the jawbone of an ass. 
In 1927 the risk was taken of removing the overpainting, and quite 
clearly now the lost Hals original was revealed. The engraving had 
given even the name of the subject in some verses underneath the 
print. It was one of the somewhat raffish Haarlem circle in which 
the young Hals moved, a fellow called Verdonck whose jocular 
practice it was to slap folk with his famous jawbone—a form of 
humour which eventually landed him in trouble. So the Scottish 
picture was established ; and one can understand the impulse of 
gentility which disposed of the offending jawbone under the edge 
of a romantic hat and a gentlemanly wine-glass. 

This picture and the engraving equally establish the identity of 
the little panel which we reproduce, and which is at present in the 
possession of Mr. David Koetzer at his gallery in Rose and Crown 
Yard. On the other hand, Mr. Koetzer’s picture, signed as it is and 
dated 1717, gives an approximate date to the other versions hitherto 
felt to be some years later. Dr. W. R. Valentiner, examining this panel, 
believed it to be the sketch made from life, and that the Scottish 
picture is a studio work based upon it. Hals, as we know from his tiny 
panels and copper paintings in the Berlin Museum and elsewhere, wzs 
given to work on this small scale : this picture is but 5% by 4} inches. 
But even in these few square inches, and at this comparatively early 
period of his career, the broad treatment, the spontaneity, and the 
liveliness which is Franz Hals is everywhere in it; perhaps the 
more so that the subject was his roistering friend rather than some 
more pompous Haarlem gentleman. 

S S S 
The House of Perez, dealers in Oriental carpets, rugs, savonneries, 
aubussons, tapestries, and needleworks, have now opened a new 
permanent Exhibition Gallery and Showrooms at 112, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. These premises, covering over 5,000 square 
feet of floor space, are being devoted to the display of Old Master- 
pieces of the weaver’s art. 

Although sales will be made there, a purpose of the venture is 
also to provide an ever-fresh Exhibition Gallery where anyone can 
freely visit as they would a museum. In other words, it has been 
inaugurated as much for educational purposes as for commercial 
use, and it is sincerely hoped that the public will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to study examples of an art which is little under- 
stood in this country as a whole, but which provides a fascinating 
and rewarding subject for research. 

On show at the moment are a XVth-XVIth-century Kouba from 
Armenia, approx. 30 ft. by 21 ft., and a Damascus early XVIIth- 
century 23 ft. 5 in. by 12 ft. 2 in., both of exceptional size and 
condition. 


Ss Ss s 
The August issue will contain Part II of the article on the 
Gwendoline Davies Bequest. The series of articles in APOLLO on 
French Painters will be resumed in our September issue. It will 
be Number VI in our series. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


PICTURES. In August, 1820, John Constable and his wife 
visited their old friend Archdeacon Fisher, at Salisbury ; he was 
there again in 1821, when he made some sketches, amongst them 
being a first sketch of the Cathedral for his friend’s uncle, the Bishop, 
Dr. John Fisher (1748-1825), for whom he eventually painted two 
finished pictures; one passed to his daughter, Mrs. Pike Scrivener, 
who died in 1889, and is now in the Frick Collection in New York. 
The other picture Constable gave to his youngest daughter Elizabeth, 
as a wedding present in 1823, on her marriage to John Mirehouse. It 
remained in the family until last month, when Mrs. and Major John 
Allen-Mirehouse sent it to Christie’s for sale. 

This view of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s garden, known 
as the “Small Cathedral’ and the ‘‘Wedding Present’ picture, 
signed and dated 1823, 25 in. by 30 in., sold for 20,500 gns. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor sent pictures to the same sale, 
including two Samuel Scott views, one of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
the river, 29 in. by 49 in., which made 550 gns., and the other of 
Somerset House from the river, same size, which sold for 300 gns. 
From the Marquess of Lansdowne’s collection, formerly at Lansdowne 
House and at Bowood, Wilts., came two canvases attributed to 


Velazquez; one of cavaliers on horseback, enquiring their way of a 
peasant, 15} in. by 11} in., 850 gns.; and “‘A Halt of a Hunting 
Party,”” same size, 550 gns. ‘“The Physician’s Visit,” by Jan Steen, 


exhibited at Burlington House in 1884 (No. 132), 15 in. by 14 in. 
made 1,700 gns. His modern pictures included a number by Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A., from the Royal Academy exhibitions of the 1840's. 
Two Venetian views, 88 in. by 67in., and 34 in. by 46in., made go gns. 
and 55 gns., and another of Citara in the Gulf of Salerno, 87 in. by 
93 in., 80 gns. 

A pair of pictures in the same sale by Gaspar Traversi, repre- 
senting the arts, one a lady playing a spinet with other musicians, 
and the other of a sketching scene, signed and dated 1752, 60 in. by 
81 in., sold for 1,250 gns. These were sold with the certificate of 
Dr. Suida. The Hon. Mrs. Honor Washington Ingham Clark sent a 
portrait of her ancestor, George Washington, by G. Stuart, 29 in. by 
24 in., which made 280 gns. A Rubens and Snyders picture of a 
poultry and vegetable stall, with dead game, 64 in. by 98 in., sold for 
1,300 gns. A panel by Rubens, ‘“‘The Triumph of Faith,” 28 in. by 
28 in., made 600 ens. 

Col. Oliver Probert sent two important drawings, one by Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder and the other by Rembrandt, both in pen and ink 
and sepia wash. The former, a view on the Rhine, signed, 14 in. by 
174 in., made 6,200 gns. The Rembrandt drawing of Christ taken 
before Caiaphas, 7} in. by 9} in., 800 gns. Both these were bought 
by the Rev. Carwardine in 1770, whilst travelling on the Continent 
with George Romney. A Constanin Guys drawing from the same 
source, of a lady in black décolleté dress and red cloak, holding a fan, 
10; in. by 8in., made 140 gns. Capt. Mitford sent some pictures by 
F. C. Janneck, “Joseph and his Brethren,” signed and dated 1748, 
and “‘Jephthah’s Vow,” on copper, 21 in. by 28 in., 210 gns., “Fetes 
Champétres,” a pair, 16 in. by 22 in., 580 gns., and another pair of 
fetes champétres pictures, 12} in. by 16} in., 680 gns. 

A seascape signed with initials by W. van der Velde the Younger, 
of English men-o’-war at anchor, 17} in. by 14 in., brought £550 at 
Sotheby’s. A large picture of fruit and dead game by F. Snyders and 
J. Jordaens, Jacob Jordaens as a servant holding a dish with a lobster, 
49 in. by 75 in., came from the Duke of Leinster’s collection and 
made £380. A kitchen interior with a woman plucking a goose, 


signed on panel by P. de Bloot, 114 in. by 16} in., £240. A XVth- 
century Flemish School panel, 10 in. by 8} in., of Our Saviour 
supported by God the Father and an angel, brought £285. A pair of 


summer flower pictures, signed by Gieronimo Galle, 43 in. by 34 in., 
made £270. 

Anderson and Garland of Newcastle upon Tyne sold a water- 
colour drawing of Ullswater by Sutton Palmer, 30 in. by 22 in., for 
£110. In the same sale a market scene by J. W. Verheyden, 35 in. by 
65 in., made £120. 

At one of Robinson and Foster’s regular sales of pictures a pair of 
panels by F. Hulk, views of Dutch towns, made £63. 

Phillips, Son and Neale offered a pair of overdoors with river 
scenes with figures and classical ruins, 1677, 22 in. by 65 in., which 
sold for £355. 


FURNITURE. Christie’s held a sale of the well-known collec- 
tion formed by the late Fred Skull of Bassetsbury Manor, High 
Wycombe, as mentioned in our previous issue. 

The English mirrors included a Queen Anne gilt gesso upright 
mirror, 23 in. wide and 42 in. high, with a bevelled plate and the 
frame carved with floral medallions, drapery and tassels, which sold 
for 150 gns. A smaller Queen Anne mirror, 18 in. by 30 in., in a gilt 
gesso frame, made 130 gns., and another similar upright mirror, 
110 gns. A George I giltwood and painted mirror, 36 in. high “ 
28 in. wide, with a sanded border and shell cresting, 110 gns., 
Chippendale pinewood mirror with an elaborately carved frame of 
foliage, pagodas and exotic birds, 32 in. by 20 in., 150 gns.; and 
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another of similar style but larger, 110 gns. Two Adam giltwood 
mirrors, approximately 52 in. high by 25 in. wide, carved in typical 
style, made 62 gns. and 85 gns., and another with an oval plate and a 
fluted and beaded frame, 34 in. by 18 in., 115 gns. 

Many of the pieces of furniture sold had been chosen for illustra- 
tion in The Dictionary of English Furniture. An oak triangular joint 
stool, from the second half of the XVIIth century, 16} in. wide 
(Vol. III, p. 163, Fig. 15), made go gns. A Sheraton painted arm- 
chair, with a shield-shaped back with a bouquet of flowers and festoons 
(Vol. I, p. 257, Fig. 157), 72 gns.; a Chippendale mahogany tea- 
caddy, 114 in. wide, of serpentine shape and carved with foliage, 
scrolls and pendant husks (Vol. III, p. 305, Fig. 2), 260 gns. A 
Chippendale mahogany urn table, with a square top with pierted 
balustraded gallery and moulded legs of double cabriole form, 13} in. 
square (Vol. III, p. 151, Fig. 3), 520 gns. A Queen Anne yew-wood 
card-table, with a semi-octagonal folding top and tapering legs, 
inlaid with boxwood and mahogany lines, 30 in. wide (Vol. III, p. 281, 
Fig. 15), 190 gns. A George I walnut card-table, the interior with 
circlets for candles and recessed wells, on hipped cabriole legs 
finishing in claw and ball feet, 34 in. wide (Vol. III, p. 188, Fig. 11), 
400 gns. A Hepplewhite marquetry console table in the French 
style, with a serpentine-shaped top and square cabriole legs, inlaid 
with a bouquet of flowers, detached sprays and butterflies, 42 in. wide 
(Vol. III, p. 271, Fig. 53), go gns. A Sheraton satinwood side table, 
with break and bow-shaped front, the top with mahogany bands and 
rope-pattern borders, 36 in. wide (Vol. III, p. 274, Fig. 62), 48 gns. 
A William Kent pine hanging corner cupboard, with a panelled door 
enclosing three shelves, the borders carved and gilt with scrolls and 
foliage and with a broken pediment, 27 in. wide (Vol. II, p. 193, 
Fig. 4), 140 gns. A small Queen Anne walnut bureau, with a sloping 
front enclosing small drawers and a cupboard, on a detachable stand 
with a drawer and cabriole legs, 25 in. wide (Vol. I, p. 121, fig. 8), 
goo gns. An early XVIIth-century oak credence table with duodecta- 
gonal top, splayed sides and four turned baluster legs supporting 
arches, 383 in. wide (Vol. III, p. 224, Fig. 3), 360 gns. 

Other furniture which attracted high bids were a Chippendale 
mahogany tripod table, with a galleried octagonal top on a carved 
stem and incurved legs with scroll feet, 21 in. diam., 650 gns., a set of 
four Chippendale mahogany chairs with contemporary needlework 
seats and pierced vase-shaped splats, 420 gns., and a pair of Chippen- 
dale mahogany torchéres, with galleries to the hexagonal tops and 
open scroll supports, 44} in. high, 240 gns. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne sent English and French furniture 
from Bowood in Wiltshire to Sotheby’s sale on 6th June. Bowood 
was largely refurnished during the Regency and the sale included a 
number of attractive early XIXth-century pieces. A pair of Regency 
breakfront pedestal bookcases in satinwood mounted with ormolu, 
6 ft. gin. wide and 3 ft. 2 in. high, made £190. A pair of plain rose- 
wood occasicnal tables with inward-scrolling tripod legs, 20 in. wide, 
brought £92, a Regency bonheur-du-jour in rosewood inlaid with 
brass lines and with reeded legs finishing in gilt bear’s paws, 2 ft. 
7 in. wide, £75, and a Regency simple writing-table with a leather top 
and mahogany frame with bronze mounts, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 9 in., 
£180. 

A set of Sheraton painted seat furniture, comprising ten arm- 
chairs and two settees, painted en grisaille with cherubs as artists and 
lovers, made £380. A very large Thomas Hope mahogany side- 
board, 10 ft. 4in. wide and 3 ft. 4 in. deep, with four lion-headed legs 
and gilt-metal grills sold for £18. 

French furniture from Bowood included a Louis XVI cylinder 
bureau, in richly mounted mahogany, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, £340; a 
Louis XV kingwood commode of serpentine and bombé form and 
with two short and two long drawers, signed L. de Laitre, 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide, £115, and another of similar description and date, £105. 
Fourteen Louis XV giltwood chairs, including a pair of bergéres, 
some signed by Noél-Toussaint Porrot, who was received master in 
1761, made £820. The covers on the chairs were in ragged state. 

Another collection sold belonged to Mrs. E. S. Duberly, and 
included a pair of fine George II mahogany settees or love seats, with 
double backs filled with interwoven bands and the seats covered in 
XVIIIth-century damask, 4 ft. 3 in. wide. These settees used to 
command very high prices, but for the usual reason—lack of house 
room—they have declined in value. This pair, however, realised the 
sum of £700. A William Kent mahogany bookcase, of comparatively 
small size, with an architectural cornice and pediment, rectangular 
glazing-bars and panelled doors in the lower stage, 9g ft. gin. wide 
by 8 ft. high, sold for £150. This might have been expected to 
realise more, but there are dealers who say that it is not easy, with 
present fashions, to sell Kent furniture. There were also two pieces 
of laburnum furniture ; an early Georgian dressing-table with an 
oyster pattern parquetry, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, and a George I card-table 
with hipped cabriole legs, 34 in. wide, which sold for £20 and £55 
respectively. 

The same sale included two important pieces of early Georgian 
walnut furniture. One was the card-table illustrated by R. W. 
Symonds in English Furniture from Charles II to George III (Figs. 25, 
139 and 201), and bearing the maker’s label of Benjamin Crook of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and consequently recorded in Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers (p. 67). This table, which came from the Percival 
Griffiths collection, made £480. The other piece was a small William 
and Mary bureau-cabinet in finely-figured wood, 2 ft. 9 in. wide and 
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6 ft. 6 in. high, with veneered doors and three drawers below the 
writing-flap. This made £680. 

An interesting comparison in current prices and those of 1945 
was afforded by two lots, both having been offered in the same rooms 
in Lard Bagot’s sale of 1945. One was a set of eleven Chippendale 
mahogany ladderback chairs, with dipped stuffed seats and legs of 
square baluster form, which formerly made £500. In the recent sale 
they brought £280. A Sheraton mahogany twin-pedestal dining-table, 
8 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 10 in., and with two small flaps which made it 
possible to convert the table into a pair of breakfast-tables, made 
£190 in 1945 and once more sold for £190 last month. 

Phillips, Son and Neale offered a Regency mahogany and rosewood 
sofa table, with gilt ornament and brass inlay, on a pillar support 
and quadruple legs, 5 ft. wide, which made £60. In the same rooms 
a Georgian small mahogany bow-fronted sideboard, inlaid with satin- 
wood lines, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £170, a set of eight Sheraton mahogany 
dining-chairs, including two arm-chairs, with ‘‘X’’-frame backs and 
red leather seats, £115, and a Queen Anne walnut kneehole side table, 
with herringbone inlay and cabriole legs, 24 in., £70. 

£250 were bid at the Motcomb Galleries. for a Sheraton oval 
mahogany library table, with crossbanded top and tapered legs, 4 ft. 
6 in. An XVIIIth-century mahogany serpentine-fronted chest of 
four drawers, with a satinwood banded top, 3 ft. 6 in., made £94, 
and an early XIXth-century dwarf satinwood open bookcase of four 
tiers, 2 ft. gin. wide, £28. 

Anderson and Garland of Newcastle upon Tyne sold two French 
Louis XV style kingwood and ormolu-mounted display cabinets 
with Vernis Martin decoration for £50 and £58. A George III large 
inlaid mahogany breakfront sideboard, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, made £25, 
and a Sheraton inlaid mahogany enclosed dressing-table with two 
hinged flaps, 20 in., £30. 

Henry Spencer and Sons held a sale at Stourton Hall, Horncastle, 
Lincs., where the furniture included a Louis XVI style display cabinet 
2 ft. gin. wide, £70; asmall Louis XVI style kingwood bureau, with 
a sloping front and rococo lockplates and handles, 25 in. wide, £64 ; 
and a small Hepplewhite settee on slender mahogany legs, 4 ft. 4 in. 
wide, £40. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a pair of George I pine console 
tables of serpentine form and with carved cabriole legs, 3 ft. 5 in. wide, 
for £70, a Georgian mahogany serpentine-fronted chest of drawers, 
3 ft. 6in. wide, £86, and a walnut pedestal desk of nine drawers, £80. 
An XVIIIth-century Dutch walnut marquetry bombé-front display 
cabinet, 5 ft. 2 in. wide, brought £147. 

Robinson and Fosters sold an Empire mahogany scroll-end bed- 
stead with classical ormolu mounts (with box-spring and overlay) for 
£46, and a Georgian carved mahogany pie-crust table on tripod legs, 
24 in. diam., £42. In another sale some French furniture sold well. 
A Louis XV kingwood and ormolu bombé commode, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, 
made £205; another, signed G. Chalame, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, £147, and 
a kingwood and floral marquetry serpentine commode, 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide, £252. 

A Regency three-pedestal mahogany dining-table, 5 ft. wide and 
extending to 13 ft., made £140 at Rogers, Chapman and Thomas. 
Two Regency bookcases, one in brass-inlaid rosewood and 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and the other in mahogany 7 ft. wide, made £26 and £28. An 
early Georgian large side table, 5 ft. 9 in. wide, with a black marble 
top and the cabriole legs joined with a floral swag made £48, and 
a Louis XV carved gilt three-piece chaise longue, £36. 

Raymond Beaumont of Brighton were able to attract keen bidding 
for some French furniture. A Louis XV commode made £305, and 
an escritoire £165. A Louis XV chaise-longue sold for £42 and a 
Louis XVI fauteuil, £32. The prices for Victorian furniture are 
steadily rising, and in the same sale a mother-o’-pearl inlaid games- 
table with chairs en suite brought £38. 


SILVER. Christie’s sold a remarkable George I seven-sided 
teapot, by Isaac Ribouleau, 1724. It had a tapering nine-sided 
spout, foliate engraving round the junction of the flush-fitting lid, and 
appears to be the first example of a seven-sided teapot to be recorded. 
With a a weight of 18 oz. 16 dwt., it sold for £1,800. 

An Elizabeth I silver-gilt wine cup, circa 1575, with the maker’s 
mark “‘W.H.", a rise below, possibly William Holborn, 3 oz. 17 dwt., 
made £110, although it was defective. A Commonwealth plain goblet 
of 1658, 6} in. high, and with a baluster stem and circular foot, 12 oz. 
2 dwt., made £140. There was a number of pieces of Charles II 
silver. A two-handled porringer and cover, chased with acanthus 
and palm leaves, probably 1669, maker's mark ‘‘A.R.,”” mullet and two 
pellets below, 39 oz. 1 dwt., £120; another two-handled porringer 
of 1683, maker’s mark “‘S.R.,”’ a cinquefoil voided below, 17 0z. 2 dwt., 
£75, a circular tazza on a plain spreading foot, engraved with a coat- 
of-arms (Lister) and marked “P.P.,” a cinquefoil below, 1664, 
33 oz. 6 dwt., £130. A Charles I miniature goblet, 23 in. high, 
possibly Scottish, circa 1630, made £24. 

There was also a number of old English spoons. A Henry VIII 
Maidenhead spoon with flattened hexagonal stem, 1540, made £36; 


an Elizabeth I spoon with lion sejant top, 1578, £38; an Elizabeth 
seal-top spoon, 1595, £28; a James I spoon with Maidenhead top, 
1607, £32; a Charles I seal- -top spoon with an oval seal, 1637, £20 ; 


a Charles II small Puritan spoon engraved with initials, 1669, £9; a 
Charles II rat-tailed spoon with trifid top engraved with a crest, £7 ; 
and a William and Mary rat-tailed spoon with five other of later date, 


£16. 


The Georgian silver included a supper set of 1766, consisting of 
four fan-shaped dishes with gadrooned borders chased with shells, 
each engraved with the Royal Arms of George III, 12} in. wide, by 
J. Parker and E. Wakelin, weighing 64 oz. This attractive set had a 
later mahogany tray, and made £720. Another piece with Royal 
associations was a circular second-course dish by Thomas Heming, 
1777, engraved with the Royal Crown and Cypher of Queen Charlotte, 
14} in. diam., 67 oz. 18 dwt., £75. 

A large two-handled tray of 1799, on four feet, engraved with a 
coat-of-arms in mantling and a border of bright-cut rosettes, 23} in. 
wide, 116 0z., £240. Another large tray by P. and A. Bateman, 1797, 
146 oz. 12 dwt., made £180. A large epergne by James Young, 1788, 
with a presentation inscription of 1798, with eight branches for circu- 
lar and oval dishes, 99 oz. 9 dwt., £220. A George I plain bullet- 
shapped teapot by Gabriel Sleath, 1721, with a tapering nine-sided 
spout, engraved with a crest, gross weight 11 0z. 10 dwt., made £350, 
and a pair of George I square waiters, by Isaac Liger, 1723, incurved 
at the corners and engraved with bands of strapwork and foliage, 6} in. 
square, 21 oz. 18 dwt., £90. A George II boat-shaped oil and vinegar 
stand by Paul de Lamerie, 1737, on four shell feet, with coats-of-arms 
on each side and two cut-glass bottles with silver mounts, 22 oz. 
14 dwt., £150. 

Foreign silver included a German crystal and silver-gilt Reliquiary 
Cross, circa 1600, by Mathaeus Wallbaum of Augsburg, with cherubs’ 
masks on the arm ends, and masks, fruits and an enamel coat-of-arms 
on the pedestal, 17 in. high, £115. 

A large number of Victorian dinner-plates was sold at Sotheby’s. 
These had shaped gadroon borders, and were mostly sold in lots of 
twelve plates. One lot, with a weight of 223 oz. 14 dwt., made £160 ; 
another lot 224 oz. 10 dwt., the same price, another 221 oz. 12 dwt., 
£170. Twelve plates by Robert Garrard, 247 0z. 10 dwt., made £180, 
another dozen, 245 oz. 4 dwt., £180; and twelve plates weighing 
277 oz. 18 dwt., £190. Twelve Irish dinner-plates of similar pattern, 
Dublin 1835, 214 oz., made £130, and a dozen Irish plates of 1821, 
243 oz. 2 dwt., £200. Six Irish soup-plates of 1821, 117 0z., £60. 

A table service formerly belonging to Bernard Shaw, comprising 
135 pieces, 152 0z. 5 dwt., made £60, and his set of four George III 
table candlesticks, Ionic order, of 1776, £38. A George III cake- 
basket from the same source, 13 in. wide, 1766, 29 oz., brought £28. 
Mr. Shaw’s George II small coffee-pot, with a tapered cylindrical 
body, plain except for a crest, 10 oz. (all in), made £68. 

An attractive set of four late George II table candlesticks, with 
baluster stems of octagonal section, by William Cafe, 1758, made 
£250. These weighed go oz. 5 dwt. A set of four George III sauce 
tureens, covers and stands, engraved with armorials and chased in 
Adam style, by Septimus and James Crespell, 1772, 136 oz., brought 
£190. Asmall William III bleeding-bowl, with the pierced side-handle 
engraved with contemporary initials and the date 1696, maker’s mark 
“R.T.” (Robert Timbrell ?), 2 oz. 10 dwt., £28. A George I caster of 
large size, by Samuel Welder, 1720, 6 oz. 14 dwt., £18. A George 
III tea service of three pieces, 1795, 6 and 7, 20 oz. 14 dwt., (all in), 
made £28. A Queen Anne Exeter porringer, with the scale-pattern 
cartouche pounced with initials and the date 1707, by J. Elston, 4 oz. 
4 dwt., £17, and a George II Exeter pap boat, with contemporary 
initials and the date 1740, 1 oz. 10 dwt., £12. A Queen Anne half- 
pint mug with a tapered cylindrical body, 43 in. high, 1713,80z.8 dwt., 


£28 


Some spoons included an Elizabethan seal-top spoon with a later 
terminal crest and gilding, 1596, £20, a James I slip-top spoon, 1607, 
£15, and a Charles I seal-top spoon, 1634, £10. Ten large three- 
prong forks, engraved at a later date with a crest, with dates between 
1721 and 1759, 20 oz. 10 dwt., 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a canteen of modern table silver 
contained in a red lacquer cabinet, with a dozen of each type of knife, 
fork and spoon, etc., and a total weight of 200 oz., for £320. A silver 
gilt King’s pattern dessert service of 24 knives, spoons and forks made 
£92. A Russian silver gilt Kovsh with enamel decorated brought 
£73, and a George III foxhead stirrup cup, £62. 

Anderson and Garland of Newcastle upon Tyne sold a modern 
two-handled rose bowl with a Father Tyne mask, 60 oz. for £27, and 
two foreign silver tankards, 43 oz. and 57 0z., for £22 and £18. A 
modern table centrepiece with three circular bon-bon dishes, 42 oz. 
5 dwt., made £19. 

FABERGE. The following pieces were sold at Sotheby’s. A green 
Siberian jade seal, bordered by a band of red and white enamel 
surmounted by three dolphins, 2} in., £210. A group of two attrac- 
tively posed pug dogs in smoky quartz and the eyes in olivines, 3 in. 
£100. A small oval table frame, by a Aarne, in green enamel 
and silver-gilt on a smoky agate mount, 4} in., £30. A set of eight 
green Siberian jade counters, mounted with gold four-leaf clovers, 
1 in. diam., £40. A Siberian jade figure of a wolf, by A. I. Sumin of 
St. Petersburg, and a figure of a seated leopard, 3} in., £78. A white 
jade model of a heron, with labradorite wings, gold legs and ivory 
beak, 22 in., £40. A silver tea and coffee set of six pieces, of classic 
design, £240. A set of silver-gilt knives and spoons, with fan-shaped 
ribbed handles, comprising twelve spoons and twelve knives, £52. 


22. 


CHANDELIER. A pair of French XIXth-century crystal and 
ormolu chandeliers of Louis XV style, of vase shape and with pear- 
shaped drops and bead festoons, each for twenty lights, made 200 gns. 
at Christie’s. 
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AMERICAN BUYER 


Now in London until mid-September buying Paintings by the Old 
Masters—Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and German. Period ranging 
from the 15th to the 18th Century. 


Especially required, Italian paintings of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
including Religious, Classical and Domestic subjects: can be up to 
12 feet in size. 


Highest cash prices paid. Please call or write, giving full particulars 
and, if possible, photographs or snapshots, to Mr. David M. Koetser. 


NEW YORK BUSINESS: PURCHASING ESTABLISHMENT : 
David M. Koetser Gallery, 9 Rose and Crown Yard, King Street, 
32 East 57th Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
New York City, U.S.A. (Telephone : Whitehall 3725). 














NATIONALISATION !! 


NULLIFIES NONDESCRIPT NEIGHBOURLY NEGOTIATIONS. 
NEVERTHELESS NOVICES NEGLECT NOTEWORTHY NOTIONS. 
NAVIGATORS, NOTABLES, NUMISMATISTS, NOVELISTS, NEXT-OF-KIN 
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“HALLIDAYS* 


(A. H. GOODBAN & SON) 


86-87 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


(Telephone 3451) 


Antique Furniture and Works of Art 


Also Repairs and Restorations by Experienced Craftsmen 
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